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PLASTELINE is available in 1 pound (four 
Y-lb. rolls to a box) and 5 pound bricks in 
the following colors: 

SOLID COLORS: 

Blue, Bronze Green, Gray, Cream, Dark Brown, Gray- 
Green, Terra Cotta. 


ASSORTED COLORS: 
Cream, Gray-Green, Terra Cotta, and Dark Brown, 


MILTON BRADLEY MODELING CLAY 


A fine-textured, plastic clay for general school 
use. It is antiseptic and retains its plasticity in- 
definitely. Packaged in 1 pound (four %4-lb. 
sticks to a box) and 5 pound bricks in the 
same selection of colors as Plasteline. 


MODEL SCULPTURED WITH MILTON BRADLEY PLASTELINE 


Like the magic of “make believe”, Milton Bradley Plasteline 
helps creative talent find natural expression. For Plasteline 
is the truly superior classroom clay. It is always plastic and 
easy to work, but has sufficient firmness to retain its shape 
without shrinking or drooping. It is clean, won't stick to the 
hands, and it is economical—use it over and over again. 
Give your class the opportunity of working with Plasteline, 
the quality clay that has for years been favored by great 


professional sculptors. 
* * 


FREE FOLDER— Write today for your copy of the new full- 
color instructive folder on Milton Bradley modeling clays, 
‘Modeling With Clay.” 


, 1 MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
to America’s 1 M B Dept. AC-37, Springfield 2, Mass. 
Children ' | Please send me your free folder, “Modeling 
MILTON With Clay.” 
MILTON BRADLEY J 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. Grade 


Boston-Philadelphia-Chicago 
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POLIO 
PRECAUTIONS 


Gamma Globulin—obtained from hu- 
man blood—gives protection for a few 


weeks. However, it is in VERY SHORT 
DON'T get overtired SUPPLY. 


A vaccine is not ready for 1953. But 
there is hope for the future. 


Meanwhile—when polio is around— 
follow these PRECAUTIONS. 


BUT DO 


RECOMMENDED BY THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
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GRUMBACHER 
"6851 4a 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


Long Handle 


poster 
casein 
tempera 
e show card 


fratuting 


NEVER 
GOES 
LIMP 


Size: ! 
Each: .33 .39 .50  .55 
¥, 
Yk 
-66 83 1.00 


e+e MUST for school work. 


“Stand it on end”... won't go limp 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1, N.Y. 


Hevi-Check 


Bi, enough for tiny 
hands to grasp firmly. Soft 
enough so that even the light- 
map est pressure makes thick, 

black lines. 

~Makes drawing easier and 
=6more fun. Children stay inter- 
ested longer, learn more. Rec- 
~ ommend Hevi-Check Pencils! 
EBERHARD. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Instead of mem- 
orizing a set play, I should 
like to have my children 
dramatize some of _ the 
stories they have been read- 
ing. What do you think of 
the idea? Can you give me 
suggestions? 


Answer: I am delighted that you 
are getting your children to creale 


|an idea rather than just memorize 


words. Keep the setting, properties, 
costumes (if you bave them) very 


simple. Have the children divide 


the story into scenes or acts. The 
children should try out the parts, 


_and as you know, the best stories for 
| acting are those that are full of 
action, In November, children have 
delighted 


in dramatizing ‘“Hia- 
watha.” “How Corn First Came,” 
“The Boy Hero of Harlem.” The 


\following outline has been taken 


from one of our good courses of 
study. 

1. Story must be told dramat- 
ically by teacher. 

2. There must be a motive for 
dramatizing, 

3. Discuss characters, 
properties, with children. 

4. Discuss choice of people with 
children. 

5. Division of stories into acts 
and scenes by children. 

6. Conversation 


places, 


dramatiza- 
sentence 


structure. 

7. Criticism of the class on re- 
sults. 

8. Standards to raise for next 
performance. 


Question: Could you please 
suggest some good Thanks- 
giving stories for use in a 
rural school? 

Answer: ““‘The Turkey’s Nest,” 
Lindsay; More Mother Stories, 
Platt & Munk; “The First Thanks- 
| giving,” The Story Hour, Wiggin, 
‘Houghton Mifflin; ““Who Ate Dol- 
lie’s ‘Dinner,’ For Children’s Hour, 
Bailey, Platt & Munk; “Story of 
Ruth and Naomi,” For Children’s 
Hour, Bailey, Platt & Munk, “The 


Wheat Field,” The Golden Windows, 
Richards, Little Brown; “The 
Ears of Corn,’’ Grimm, Good Stories 
for Great Holidays, Houghton. 


Question: My children do 
quite a bit of outside read- 
ing — Could you give me 


any suggestions for check- = 
ing up a library period? — 
Answer: As soon as pupils have 
learned to read with care, a period 
should be set apart, at least once a § Turt 
week for promoting habits of in- § for 
dependent reading for pleasure. At 


first, the teacher may need to direct 
pupils during this period, enticing 
them to the library table, giving a 
brief outline of some interesting 
story, or throwing cut a comment 
or suggestion here and there as to 
how to get the best out of books. 
After a period of strictly independ- 
ent silent reading by the children, 
the teacher may plan various ways 
of following up their readings. 

1. Some of the children may care 
to describe the people in the story 
or book they have read — how they 
dressed, when and where they lived, 
what they looked like, etc. 

2. Some children may care to list 
on paper the characters mentioned 
in the story with a descriptive word 
after each one, viz: 

King Midas selfish 

3. Some children may care to 
discuss their story or book with the 
other children and with the teacher, 
bringing out why the story hap- 
pened, who wrote it, how they liked 
the characters, the most exciting 
incident, how they would have 
ended the story, etc. 

4. Other children may care to 
outline only a part of this story to 
the class, perhaps up to the most 
exciting part, then read that part 
in the exact words of the author. 

5. Other children may care to list 
in sequence the five most exciting 
incidents in the story. 

6. And still other children may 
care to illustrate the story by a 
series of drawings, eaplaining the 
pictures later to the class. 
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RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


SCHOOL RULER 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 


201-207 Fall St. Seneco Falls 14, N.Y. 


COUPON SERVICE 


Turn to page 60 in this issue, 
for helpful teaching materials. 


STAMPED LINENS 
CATALOG 


oT. 318 22 W. 21 ST.,NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 


PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 ies we have represented 
Milton Brad Company. A complete 
stock of their 4s carried in 
Kansas Citv at al! times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS.. Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN | 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
| CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Teachers 
Make Extra Money 
Taking 


Subscriptions 
Write For Details 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 

Springfield, Mass. 


| 


7. And a lively discussion is al- 
ways vital as to “What part of the 
story did you most enjoy?” ““What 
kind of story is it?” “Who is the 
author of the story>” you know 
more stories like it?” 
make the characters real)” “Did 
he make us see the pictures?” “Did 
he make you want to read the 
book>” 


Question: I have Bulletin 
Board responsibility for the 
month of November. Your 
suggestions for several 
changes on an _ attractive 
arrangement to take care 
of holidays. etc., will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Answer: A varied and changing 
approach to the subject matter is 
always refreshing to children. May I 
list some suggestions: 

Things We have Made 

Plans for our Thanksgiving Party 

Questions for Class to Answer 

Topics for class Discussion 

Items of Interest 

Pictures and New Clippings 

Interesting Stories and Poems 

Needs for our Thanksgiving Unit 

Plans for Our Own Radio Pro- 
gram 

Cartoons we have Drawn 

Picture Stories of the 
Thanksgiving 

Riddles to guess — based on Food 
to be found on Thanksgiving Table. 


First 


Question: | am working on a 
project in reading for my 
third grade. Can you suggest 
interesting activities? 
Answer: 


. A class newspaper 
. A class magazine 
. A Class Bulletin 


. Developing units on Holland or | 


China 

5. Newspaper Reading 

6. Making a scrap book with 
pictures and clippings 

7. Our Travel Club 

8. Reports on Communication — 


|Indian Life; Industry 


9. Stories of Biography 
10. Jokes and funny 
11. Stories to dramatize 


12. Our neighbors of other lands | 


(Turn to Page 61) 


“Did John! 
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@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—eve 

on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks—in 8 colors— & 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 

mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 

at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


—including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations ¢ 
Marking Athlette Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


Flo-master 

School Bulletin 

illustrates 

scores of ways 

Y, teachers ore 

using the 
Flo-master in 

schoolroom instruction and activities. 

Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. AC-9 
153 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Features 
Coming in 
November 


‘Living Math’? — by Gretchen 
Grimm 

In which arithmetic is correlated 
with painting so that the study of 
numbers is likened to the sugar- 
coated pill to the children who find 
arithmetic a difficult subject. 


Finger Painting — by Carolyn 
W. Heyman, Asst. Professor of Art 
Education, State University College 
for Teachers, Buffalo, New York. 

An art medium which is becom- 
ing more and more popular in the 
primary grades, is discussed by 
Mrs. Heyman for the benefit of 
these teachers. 


Three Girls Paint a Mural by 
Jessie Todd, Art Instructor, Lab- 
oratory School, University of Chi- 
cago 

Outlining a cooperative procedure 
in art work when making murals. 

Art and the Farm by Dora 
Markland and Anna Dunser 

Correlating Social Studies with 
the art lesson. 


November Language Work by 
Anne Wyatt 

More helpful suggestions to aid 
the busy teacher in _ presenting 
language study. 


Plays for Thanksgiving and 
Book Week 


Busy Work Can Be Meaning- 
ful by Robert Kaupelis, Art Con- 
sultant, Allegany Central School, 
Allegany, New York 


The Happy Heroine, by Miriam 
Clark Potter 

Another thrilling episode in the 
life of Mrs. Goose. 


March 3. 
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His M-1 Jammed! 
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s 28-29 Corporal 
Page 30 
Page 31 Rodolfo P. Hernandez, U.S. Army 
Page 33 
Page 34 Medal of Honor 
Page 35 
0200 HOURS! Suddenly the pre-dawn blackness on Hill 420 split into 
Page 37 § crashing geysers of orange flame. Behind the barrage, yelling, firing, 
Page 38 § hurling grenades, a horde of Reds pushed up the hill toward G Com- 
pany’s position. 
A hot fire fight began. It lasted several hours. Finally, suffering 
Page 40 § heavy casualties, G Company began to withdraw. Corporal Hernandez 
— ‘a stayed, throwing grenades and firing his remaining rounds. 
fens 43 Then his M-1 jammed, with a ruptured cartridge in the breech. Fix- 
Page 44 § ing his bayonet, he leaped out of his foxhole and disappeared in the 
Page 45 § darkness toward the attacking Reds. They found him in the morning, 
wounded, ringed with enemy dead. But he had stopped the attack— 
alone. 
. Page 46 “A man couldn't fight at all,” says Corporal Hernandez, “if he 
-Page 48} weren’t fighting for good things—peace, and a job, and a chance in 
Page 499) the world. That’s why I’m thankful to all the people like you who’ve 
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guarantee to men like me that we can come home to a secure future.” 
* * * 
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annually when held to maturity. Also, you work. You can sign up to save as 
..Page 2 all maturing E Bonds automatically go _ little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 
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Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 
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Squash Giraffe, created and photographed by Henry Rox 


Art Objects for 
Primary Grades 


MINNIE G. LEVENSON 


Head, Division of Public Instruction, Worcester Art Museum 


Tue APPEARANCE of class 
rooms has not changed much since 
most of us were in school, except 
for the relatively few new structures 
which are slowly replacing the old. 
In spite of an increasing interest in 
school architecture and a_ nation- 
wide awareness of the need for more 
adequate school facilities, a modern 
school building is still a novelty in 
most communities. Anyone entering 
a typical class room today, would 


still find, most likely, the desks 
and chairs nailed to the floor and 
large, dark blackboards consuming 
most of the wall space. It is a bit 
shocking, upon returning to one’s 


childhood school after twenty or 


thirty years, to find everything 
vaguely familiar, but the teacher. 
The practice and theory of teaching 
has undergone more change during 


the past generation than the ap- 


pearance of school buildings an 
class rooms. 

Children spend almost as muc} 
time in school during their waking 
hours as they do at home, and whail 
they see in school reacts upon then 
with more authority than what they 
see elsewhere. That is why the at. 
mosphere created by the furnishing; 
and decoration of a class room is not 
unimportant in developing andy 
strengthening standards of valu 
and taste. The drabness of the 
ordinary classroom which many 
teachers, parents, and children ac. 
cept through habit is something 
which many would not tolerate inf 
their own environment. 

The problem of converting a dull 
class room into a more attractive, 
livable place for children is one of 
long standing. As far back as 1895, 
at the suggestion of the school com. 
mittee of Worcester, an art organ. 
ization was formed for the purpose of 
“cultivating a love of the beautiful 
and a real appreciation of art in all 
pupils through a more extended and 
artistic decoration of our publi 
schools.” Today that statement 


sounds dated and naive, but the}! 


problem is still with us. The organ- 
ization thus formed for this worthy} 
purpose is known as the Worcester 
Public School Art league, and has| 
been functioning in a modest way 
for over fifty years. It is composed 


of thirty-one members representing§ 


twenty-one educational and civic 
agencies of the city. Among its 
participants and supporters 
many teacher associations, the local 
art museum, some of the colleges, 
the public library, the councils of 
Parent-Teacher associations and 
mothers’ clubs, and the St. Wulstan} 
Society. The latter is one of Worces- 
ter’s oldest societies, whose mail 
interest is the promotion of art in 
this area, and it has been and is the 
League’s chief source of financial 
support. What is even more unique 
than the financial support is the 
devotion of a group of men and 
women to the subject of art in the 
public schools. 

During most of its existence, the 
League restricted its activities to 
the selection and purchase of large 
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color reproductions appropriate for 
young children. These were always 
framed and then distributed to the 
class rooms of the city’s public 
schools. Occasionally parent-teacher 
groups would supplement the work 
of the League by purchasing similar 
pictures also, for the use of their 
own schools. Good color reproduc- 
tions make suitable decoration for 
class rooms, but even those of fine 
quality have a tendency to fade 
with time and become less desirable 
and exciting. 

Recently the whole problem of 
school decoration was reviewed with 
the thought of inaugurating a more 
diversified program. Members of 
the League found that there is a 


_ variety of original material of good 


quality and workmanship that is 
available for purchase at no greater 
cost than the expense involved in 
buying and framing color reproduc- 
tions. Before buying anything, the 
League consulted teachers, art su- 
pervisors, and principals to deter- 
mine what kind of objects they and 
their pupils would like. Many of the 
primary grade teachers expressed a 
desire for objects in-the-round, pref- 
erably of animals, large and durable 
enough for little children to handle 
without fear of damage. 

After this informal survey in ref- 
erence to the wishes and needs of 
the schools, members of the League’s 
purchasing committee began to 
scout around for objects, other than 
reproductions, that would 
serve as good decoration and be of 
use to the class rooms. A few pieces 
of oriental textiles from the storage 
rooms of the art museum were pur- 
chased from that institution at a 
nominal price. Hand-blocked prints 
of modern design, were found to 
make attractive wall decoration. 
Several vases and bowls of clay and 
metal to hold flowers or plants, 
found at craft shop sales exhibitions, 
were obtained for use on teachers’ 
desks or window sills. Original 
sculpture is expensive, but a few 
good pieces were obtained at modest 
prices. A handsome terra cotta bull 
from Mexico, which was about to 
be auctioned off for a charitable 
purpose, was given to the League 


lor 


Banana Tight Rope Act, created and photographed by Henry Rox 


at the suggestion of a League mem- 
ber, at a price way below its value. 
Other pieces were obtained by the 
ingenuity of the purchasing com- 
mittee. Some objects came to the 
League through gifts by people who 
heard of the project and wished to 
contribute to its work. The only non- 
original sculpture purchased were 
some copies of Greek and mediaeval 
pieces from the sales department of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 

A few years ago the League at- 
tempted to provide the kinder- 
gartens of all the public schools with 
a few good objects. The plan was to 
supply the schools with art material 
on a horizontal basis, taking care of 
the kindergartens the first year, 
grade one the second year, up 
through grade six. But even by 
restricting our gifts to one grade 


level, at a time, the League did not 
have the means to carry this 
program through. It was felt that 
only by circulating some of the 
purchases could more children be 
served. The League therefore pre- 
pared a series of exhibitions of spe- 
cial interest to pupils of the lower 
grades. Four such exhibitions are 
now in use and a fifth one on the 
arts and crafts of the American 
Indian is planned for next year. 
This particular subject was chosen 
because all the children study about 
the American Indian at some time 
during their early school years. 


In the event others may be in- 
terested in the work of the Worces- 
ter Public School Art League and 
would like to know what was dis- 
covered about the preference of 
teachers and children, a list of the 
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Rooster, carved from Pennsylvania 


oak by Leonard Baskin 


League’s purchases during the past 
few years is appended. 

The purchases were divided into 
two categories: a group of objects 
(color reproductions and objects 
in-the-round) as outright gifts, and 
a series of exhibitions that circulate 
among the schools. The director of 
art of the public schools arranges the 
schedule for the exhibits and the 
school department truck transports 
them. 

Usually, at the final meeting of the 
year, the League holds an exhibi- 
tion of its purchases at the Worces- 
ter Art Museum to which are in- 
vited all the principals, art super- 
visors, and interested teachers and 
members of parent-teacher associa- 
tions. Labels explaining where each 
object was purchased and its cost 
are included in the exhibit. This 
gives teachers an opportunity to 
see all of the objects, to preview the 
circulating exhibitions, and to make 
their selections. Schools are given 
what the teachers and principals 
request, in so far as the League is 
financially able. 

The annual exhibition of the 
League’s purchases is important in 
that it focuses the attention of the 
community upon a phase of public 


school instruction not often con- 


sidered. It also serves as a guide 
to those just becoming interested 
in art and helps them in making 
purchases for their own schools and 
homes. 

This article would not be com- 
plete without mentioning the mural 
projects of the League. In 1942 and 
1949 the League placed some murals 
in two of the junior high schools. The 
St. Wulstan Society helped to 
finance the first; for the second 
mural, the School Committee ap- 
propriated the sum of one thousand 
dollars. Through an open competi- 
tion, the late Jenne Magafan of 
Woodstock, New York, designed a 


series of four wall paintings on the 


life of Worcester’s first school 
teacher. Last year a charter member 
of the League left it five hundred 
dollars to be used for a mural. That 
is another of the League’s problems 
and projects for the coming year. 

Recent Purchases of the Public 
School Art League 

Gifts to the Schools 

Color Reproductions for Kinder- 
gartens and Grades 1 and 2 

Boats, Dufy 

Young Hare, Durer 

The Dream Ride, Glackens 

Flowers in a Copper Vase, Van 
Gogh 

Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga, 
Goya 


Carrot-Elephant, created and photographed by Henry Rox 
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Sheep, carved from white oak by 
Leonard Baskin 


The Peaceable Kingdom, Hicks 

Three Rabbits, Chinese, Sung 
Period 

The Yellow Donkey, Klee 

Circus Elephants, Marin 

Little Margot Berard, Renoir 

Objects in-the-Round and Tex- 
tiles for Kindergartens and Grades 
1 and 2 

Blue Bowl, pottery, by Mary and 
Edwin Scheier, 4% x 6 inches 

Yellow Bowl, pottery, by Mary 
and Edwin Scheier, 4 x 6% inches 

Pitcher in shape of « bull, Latin- 
American terra cotta, 114% x 12% 
inches 

Horse, wooden, Modern Persian, 
634 x 8 inches 


Chanticleer, Folly Cove print, 
1 yard square 

Turkish Brocade, style of 18th 
century, 24 x 21 inches 

Japanese Brocade, 25 x 20 inches 

Man Riding a _Long-Necked 
Horse, Cypriote, terra cotta re- 
production, height 9}4 inches 

Falcon or Eagle, Italian or Ger- 
man, 12-13 century, gilt bronze re- 
production, height 1434 inches 

Head of a Princess, Egyptian, 
Middle Kingdom, reproduction, 
height 10 inches. 

Circulating Exhibitions for 
Grades 3, 4 and 5 

ACTIVITIES (color reproduc- 
tions) 

Dempsey-Firpo Fight, Bellows 

Children’s Games, Brueghel 

Finale, Degas 

Chinese Children at Play, at- 
tributed to Yeitoku 


ANIMALS IN ART (color re- 
productions) 


Prince Riding an Elephant, from 
an illustrated manuscript, Mughal 
School 

Dragon, Babylonian tile 

The Peaceable Kingdom, Hicks 

The squirrels, Durer 

Circulating exhibitions for Pri- 
mary Grades 

Photographs of Fruit and Veg- 
etable Sculpture, by Henry Rox(1) 

Farm Yard Animals*, carved in 
wood, by Leonard Baskin(2) 


*Since League members were un- 


Pig, carved from Appalachian oak 
by Leonard Baskin 


able to find anywhere the kind of 
animals they wanted, they com- 
missioned Mr. Baskin to carve a 
group of animals. See illustrations. 

(1) Mr. Rox, Associate Professor 
of Art at Mount Holyoke college 
and formerly instructor in Sculp- 
ture at the Worcester Art Museum 
School, is a sculptor of interna- 
tional reputation. His work is in the 
collections of many American and 
European museums. 

(2) Leonard Baskin, Instructor 
of Graphic Arts and Sculpture in 
the Worcester Art Museum School, 
is a young artist whose work in 
woodcuts has made him preeminent 
in the field of graphic arts. He is rep- 
resented in some of the leading 
museums in this country. A Guggen- 
heim fellowship was awarded him 
this year. 


Jack O’Pumpkin Recipe 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Take a moon and some stars, 
And mix well together, 

Then frost them all over 

With crisp autumn weather. 
Shake well in a cauldron 
And toss them on high, 
And a gay Jack O’ Pumpkin 
Grins down from the sky. 


Cut a large orange or black moon. 
Add yellow stars for eyes, nose, 
mouth and stem. 
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“Man of the Woods” 


Portraits By Children 
Age Eight And Nine 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Cutpren like to use colored 
chalk occasionally. Several years ago 
a boy invented the method shown 
here. Often when one child invents a 
technique it is a worth while proce- 
dure to pass on to other children. 

The lines were made with very 
black paint. When the paint was dry 
the children filled in the areas 
between the black lines with colored 
chalk used so thick that the paper 


didn’t show through. The boy who 
invented the technique made many 
Indian portraits and often made his 
outlines three quarters of an inch 
wide when working on a paper size 
12 x 18 inches. The wide black lines 
added richness to his pictures. 
Children have a tendency to make 
the black lines very narrow. The 
teacher encouraged them to try 
wide lines to see how they liked 


Professor from Harvard 


them. Many children and also adults 
inexperienced in art have a tendency 
to make pictures without accents. 
Their results are often too pale or 
they have little contrast in the 
values. It seems to be a sign of pro- 
gress when a person is willing to use 
areas of black or wide black lines. 
When children use colored chalk 
without any guidance the result is 
often a few scribbly lines very light 
in color. Their interest has gone 


Portrait of a boy 
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and use the side of the piece about 34 
of an inch long. When chalk is used 
thick some of the chalk dust needs 
to be removed. We have a rule: 
We do not blow the surplus chalk dust 
into the air. It is hard on the sinuses 
of children. We hold the paper ver- 
tically over the floor and the chalk 
slides off. We don’t fan or wave the 
paper. We do everything to keep 
the chalk dust out of the air. 

We put newspapers on desks so 
that they can be thrown away after 
the chalk work is done. 

When children carry their chalk 
pictures home the teacher encour- 
ages them to slip the picture in a 
folded piece of newsprint and pin 
through the newsprint and picture. 
Four pins usually keep the picture 
tight in the folded paper so that it 
will not rub and spoil. 

Ofter parents frame the chalk 
portraits their children make. The 

Karen is finishing her portrait; 


Richard is adding more black 
paint to his picture 


before an hour is over. They need 
help when working with chalk. 

Usually once a year we have a 
problem like this. The children enjoy 
it. Some choose to make more 
portraits in free period. Others say 
they enjoyed making the chalk 
portraits but they like to paint even 
better. The art teacher told them 
that sometime they would find a 
box of colored chalk very useful to 
take on a trip. Sketches can be 
made easily where they couldn’t 
use paints. She suggested that they 
put cellophane over pictures made 
with chalk on a trip. 

Some parents said, “Why don’t 
you use fixative on the chalk pictures 
so they won’t rub?” 

My answer was this, ““We don’t 
use fixative on a few pictures. Every 
child has the same art opportunities 
in our school. The child who does 
poor work deserves as much atten- 
tion as the one who is talented. We 
just don’t have the time to put fixa- 
tive on hundreds of chalk drawings. 
We would rather spend our money 
for other materials. 

When we put the chalk thick on 
the paper we break the chalk sticks 


Richard 8 inished portrait 
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glass of course keeps them for years. 

The reader may ask, “Do the 
children use this technique on pic- 
tures other than portraits?” 

Our children haven’t with a few 
exceptions. These exceptions were 
abstract designs. 

When discussing materials one of 
the criterion is this. What qualities 
does this material have that makes 
it better for a certain purpose than 
other materials? The answer to the 
question is this. Children ages 8 and 
9 have more success and interest in 
making portraits with chalk than 
they do with tempera paint. Why? 

They like to shade the colors on 
the face. They can rub colors to- 
gether with their fingers. Often they 
say, “I like the way the colors 
blend.” 

Some have had artists sketch 
their portraits with chalk. It seems 


A boy reading 
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Portrait of a girl 


arty to them to be using chalk. 
The black lines control the colors 
and keep the face from smudging 
into the background. 

Any problem that means success 
to many children of the eight and 
nine year old age group is a good one. 
To be successful the problem must 
lend itself to original interpretation. 
It must look different from primary 
work. The child no longer cares for 
crude scribbles. He feels that he is 
growing up. He wants his work to 
show proof of it. 

In our school the teacher often 
initiates the work. (On many days 
children choose materials and sub- 
jects.) She initiates work she knows 


— 


will help children. She is guided in | 


her help by what she sees them 
choose and do in free period. This 
chalk project is a very successful 
one. It wakes up many children. 
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Knitting, Hypnosis, 
And The Three R’s 


MARGARET HILL 


J IKE many other communities 
throughout the country, Denver 
recently became involved in a con- 
troversy over the progressive edu- 
cation methods employed in the 
city’s school system. Newspapers 
bristled with letters from parents, 
educators, students and other in- 
terested townspeople. 

“Our children are being taught 
knitting and hypnosis,” the parents 
charged, “but not grammar and 
arithmetic.” 

Parents’ complaints ranged from 
the very vague — the youngsters 
aren't learning — to the specific 
comment of one father: ““My son 
is a magician and a musician, but 
he can’t name the capitals of the 
states!” 

Another parent wrote to the 
Open Forum of one of the daily 
papers, ““My boy has music, art, 
painting and athletics but no 
education,” which raises the ever- 
unsettled question, “What is edu- 
cation?” 

In answer to these challenges, 
the educators replied that learning 
facts and figures is no longer con- 
sidered adequate preparation for 
life in the complex world of today; 
that children in modern schools are 
being taught something of living 
and of adjusting harmoniously to a 
variety of life situations. Denver’s 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Kenneth Oberholtzer, main- 
tains that present-day methods of 
teaching are designea for “‘develop- 
ing the individual effectiveness of 
the student — and molding an 
entire population into a desirable 
pattern of group behavior.” 

The curriculum builders defend 
themselves against parents’ charges 
by explaining the fact that the law 
requires that certain subject matter 
must be taught. In addition to these 
requirements, curricula are con- 
structed around a_ worksheet of 
recommendations which was_ pre- 
pared by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Edu- 


cation Association. Among the ten 
poi:ts which comprise this work- 
sheet are such salient features as 
understanding the rights and duties 
of a citizen of a democratic society, 
training for family life, use of leisure 
time, living and working co-opera- 
tively with others, learning to think 
rationally and express thoughts 
clearly. 

Who is to say with certainty 
whether parents are justified in 
their complaints, and whether the 
teachers and principals are being 
completely honest in their own de- 
fense? 

Certainly some college faculties 
insist that pupils from our modern 
high schools are ill-prepared for 
college work. 

A speaker at a recent convention 
of the Association for Curriculum 
Development explained that mod- 
ern education does not favor less 
emphasis on the three R’s. It is 
merely the methods of drill that have 
changed. Because of changes in 
teaching procedure, parents may 
conclude that instruction in the 
drill subjects, reading, writing, spell- 
ing, mathematics, and phonics, is 
being abandoned in modern schools. 

Without attempting to determine 
which side is right or wrong in a 
controversy between parents and 
schools, one thing is certain: many 
of the complainers do not take the 
trouble to become acquainted with 
the facts. Thus, many individuals 
become involved in both sides of an 
issue which they do not understand. 

What they fail to realize is that 
this type of misunderstanding is 
bad for the youngsters concerned. 
Children’s attitudes toward home 
and school are fully as significant 
to their learning as are teaching 
methods and subject matter. The 
swelling antagonism between par- 
ents and teachers may do as much 
to retard learning as do the inade- 
quacies of education. 

However, the Denver controversy 
did serve to induce a number of 
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parents to visit school, perhaps for 
the first time, to evaluate their 
children’s education. A typical ex- 
ample of such a visit would be that 
of Mrs. Smith, who confronted the 
teacher with the old f>miliar accu- 
sation, “But Roger isn’t learning!” 

“Learning what?” the teacher, 
Miss Evetts, countered gently. 

“Why -— why, the alphabet, for 
instance.” 

“Does Roger need to know the 
alphabet yet, Mrs. Smith?” 

“But everyone must know the 
alphabet,” reasoned Mrs. Smith. 

‘But does everyone need to know 
it in the first grade before he uses 
telephone books, card catalogs and 
other alphabetically arranged 
tools?” 

“Why, the alphabet is the very 
first thing I learned in school.” 

‘Sure, me too,” said Miss Evetts, 
forgetting to talk like a_ school 
teacher. “But Roger anc the others 
have something more important to 
learn before the alphabet.” 

“They do)” What are they learn- 
ing?” 

“How to read and obey traffie 
lights for one thing.” 

“Oh, I’m glad to hear that,” Mrs. 
Smith said. “I’ve been worried 
about Roger’s starting to school on 
account of crossing the streets.” 
Then timidly, “Is he -- that is, is 
Roger learning anything else?” 

“1 should say he is. Take his 
number work for example. He can’t 
count to ‘a hunderd’ in parrotlike 
fashion the way you and I did the 
first month of school. But he can 
count fifteen workbooks for fifteen 
pupils. -It’s more useful to count 
fifteen objects for a special purpose 
than it is to count to ten thousand 
to impress the neighbors.” 

“I’m beginning to see,” Mrs. 
Smith said. “But about the reading. 
| thought Roger would know how 
to read a few words by now.” 

“Oh, he does. See these pictures 
around the room? That word, ‘au- 
tumn,’ for instance, under the fall 
pictures. ‘Country,’ ‘City,’ ‘Alike,’ 
‘Different,’ ‘Animals in Winter.’ He 
could tell you all of those.” 

“Well, what'do you know! By the 
way, I meant to ask you about that 
‘Alike and Different’ business. Is it 
some kind of game?” 
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“Oh, no,” Miss Evetts answered. 
“We don’t spend much time on 
games in first grade. First graders 
like to work.” 

“They do?” 

“Yes. Now this ‘Alike and Dif- 
ferent business,’ as you call it, is 
part of our reading readiness pro- 
gram.” 

“Reading readiness? I never 
heard of that.” 

“I expect not. It has been found 
that pupils learn to read better 
and at a faster rate if they are first 
prepared for formal reading. Would 
you believe that some of the pupils 
in the room cannot distinguish the 
difference between these two pic- 
tures of houses which are alike 
except for the chimneys?”’ 

“Not really!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Smith. “It seems as if any child 
would see at a glance — but tell 
me, what has that to do with 
reading?” 

“*A child who doesn’t immediately 
pick out obvious differences in 
objects and pictures won’t be able 
to distinguish between letters and 
words which are similar in appear- 
ance, like ‘p,’ ‘d,’ ‘b,’ or ‘was’ and 
’saw’.”” 

“Well, perhaps Roger is learning 
after all.” 

“He is. But not just academic 
knowledge, Mrs. Smith. Did Roger 
tell you he learned yesterday to 
bandage a cut for a classmate?” 

“Why, yes. He was quite proud 
about that. But I didn’t think of it 
as learning.” 

“Schools nowadays try to teach 
children to fit into life situations a 
little better than you and I learned 
to do it, Mrs. Smith. To get along 
with other people, to meet disap- 
pointment, to understand emotions 
like fear, anger and jealousy.” 

“Well, Miss Evetts, I’m glad 1 
came to discuss Roger’s school 
work with you,” Mrs. Smith said. 
the one who is learning things!”’ 

Surprisingly often, when a par- 
ent and teacher talk over the rea- 
sons for present-day teaching meth- 
ods, the parent approves the way 
her child is being taught. And in 
the long run, it is frequently dis- 
covered that the child in question 


is learning to read, spell, write and 
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do number processes to the satis- 
faction of the parents. 

Dissatisfied parents may well be 
those who do not visit school, who 
do not make it a point to become 
acquainted with the teachers, who 
lose sight of the fact that teachers 
are not infallible, but do have their 
share of human frailties just as 
parents do. 

The most critical parents are, in 
some instances, the very ones who 
fall short in their own job as par- 
ents. For instance, there was 
Mrs. 

Mrs. L’s daughter, Jennie, was 
daily becoming more emotionally 
unstable after the first month of 
school —- not that wiggliness com- 
mon to six-year-olds, but jerky 
muscles, facial tics, unpleasant man- 
nerisms, a slight stuttering. 

After much effort to put her finger 
on the trouble, the teacher finally 
stumbled onto the truth one day. 

“Miss Davies,” Jennie stam- 
mered. Miss Davies felt a sudden 
alarm at the desperation in her 
voice. “Why can’t I get ‘A’s’ all 
the time like George?” the child 
asked. 

“Oh, that!’? Miss Davies almost 
shouted in her surprise at discover- 
ing how simple Jennie’s problem 
was, yet at the same time how com- 
plex. 

Jennie’s situation was a familiar 
one: George was Jennie’s cousin. 
George, with an I. Q. of 129, turned 
out flawless work with minimum 
effort. Jennie, with average intelli- 
gence, worked hard for average 
grades. But that alone did not ac- 
count for the tics, the stammering, 
the anguish in eyes and voice. 
Jennie’s next sentence told the rest 
of the story: 

“Mother says I have to get grades 
like George’s.” 

“And so you shall,” Miss Davies 
promised. 

That is when the principal and 
school board members were per- 
suaded by Miss Davies to adopt a 
grading system of “S” for satisfac- 
tory, “U” for unsatisfactory, “I”’ 
for shows improvement. 

Further, each child was marked 
according to his ability. The pre- 
cocious George might get a “U” 
for being lazy about his reading, 


even though the quality of his work 
would surpass that of Jennie, who 
would exert maximum effort and 
be rewarded with an “‘S.”’ 

Grading systems, incidentally, are 
another area of disagreement be- 
tween supporters of the old and new 
types of education. Certainly the 
new-type grading plans have their 
drawbacks. However, the 
physical and mental health of a 
share of the pupils can be benefited | 
by laying less stress on grades and 
on surpassing someone else’s rec- 
ord, the new-type system may be 
its own justification. 

It is true, as some parents and 
teachers point out, that life itself 
is a competitive matter, so why 
should not the schools be? Further, 
many students work to capacity 


only under the stress of competition | 


or of a tangible grade in reward for 
their efforts. 

Some schools using a grading 
system such as that of the “satis- 
factory-unsatisfactory” type just de- 
scribed, supplement the report cards 
with individual notes to parents. 
These personal letters contain such 
specific information as the strong 
and weak points of the pupil in 
question, where there is need for 
improvement, whether or not the 
pupil’s efforts are commensurate 
with his ability and how the student 
compares scholastically with others 
in his class. 

Progressive education advocates 
frown on the custom of retaining 
pupils in a grade. Many progressive 
systems adhere strictly to the rule 
of no failures. Indeed, the educators 
have a point, for the stigma of failure 
can do a tremendous amount of 
harm to an individual’s personality 
development. Also, a pupil needs 
to be grouped with others of his 
own age level for social and 
emotional reasons. 

But those teachers who insist that 
some pupils should be retained ‘in 
some grades, have a sound argu- 
ment, too. As they point out, lazy 
students, free from the fear of 
“flunking,”’ will slide through school 
with the least possible exertion. 

Here, as in other phases of educa- 
tion, rules must be elastic to fit 
circumstances. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that here is a school system 
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with the rule of no failures. But in 
the first grade of this school is Rita, 
who does not become mentally old 
enough during her sixth year to 
handle the work of the first grade. 
The teacher is confident that by the 
time Rita is seven years old she will 
have attained a mental development 
adequate to handle first grade work. 
If Rita is retained a second year in 
first grade, she will, in all likeli- 
hood, get a good foundation which 
will enable her ‘to get through 
school without too great mental and 
emotional strife. On the other hand, 
if she is pushed on to second grade, 
she will almost inevitably be “‘lost,” 
possibly for the remainder of her 
school career. In a case of this type, 
no sensible teacher or principal will 
be adamant about adhering to the 
no-failure rule. 

Perhaps some misunderstanding 
in regard to educational procedures 
arises because many of us adults 
see the old education through a 
film of nostalgia. We remember the 
hours of drill: ““Tootums two equals 
four.” (We didn’t know for sure 
what it meant, but how we learned 
it!) Some of us who can still reel off 
the capitals of all the states know 
less about the United Nations than 
our fifth-grade sens and daughters 
do. 

Many of us who parsed sentences 
till we hated the English language, 
don’t speak correct English to this 
day. And for all the traditional 
spelling bees, adults repeatedly dis- 
play their ignorance on the simplest 
words given in radio spelling quiz 
programs. 

We also forget that much of our 
learning takes place after we leave 
school. However much the schools 
may drill us in the fundamentals, 
we often do not gain the mental 
maturity to apply those funda- 
mentals until we are adults. 

There is no reason that pro- 
gressive education need be carried to 
the extent of neglecting drill in the 
drill subjects — phonics, work- 
type reading, spelling, number com- 
binations and writing. On the other 
hand, in the social studies, recrea- 
tional reading, some phases of lan- 
guage, science, and like subjects, 
drill is less important than are other 
types of learning. 


For instance, a group of youths 
in one high school are at work on the 
alcohol problem. They analyze all 
of the angles in an unbiased fash- 
ion; they call upon outside speakers 
including traffic officers, members 
of Alcoholics Anonymous, members 
of the National Distillers’ Associa- 
tion, Businessmen’s Research Asso- 
ciation members, ministers, in- 
dustrialists, pyschologists, in an 
attempt to get a number of dif- 
ferent view points. The young people 
learn to appraise advertising; to 
carry on research; to separate facts 
from material designed for its emo- 
tional appeal; they read a great deal, 
attend lectures, select appropriate 
films, conduct panel discussions, 
and then arrive at their own con- 
clusions, all in an attempt to con- 
tribute something new and worth- 
while to the solution of one of 
Society’s gravest problems. Is that 
education? Some parents would say 
“Yes,” others “‘No.” 

The high schools of Denver and 
certain other cities provide courses 
in automobile driving. A psycho- 
physical auto testing unit is installed 
in the schools for testing students 
who will enroll in the driving classes. 
The purpose of the unit is to deter- 
mine which individusls are physi- 
cally capable of driving. Such draw- 
backs as poor eyesight and nervous 
tendencies are detected. Specific 
weaknesses as divulged by the auto 
testing device are given special 
attention students later 
take the driving course. It is dis- 
covered, for example, that some 
persons cannot move foot from gas 
pedal to brake in standard time. 
Slower, more careful driving is 
prescribed to compensate for slow- 
ness of reaction. 

Once again the question arises: 
Are these driving courses considered 
“education,” and if so, how do they 
compare in importance with the 
traditional type of learning? An- 
swers must be a matter of opinion. 
However, statistics show that pupils 
enrolled in driving classes show a 
lower-than-average percentage of ac- 
cidents when they operate motor 
vehicles on the highway. 

Notwithstanding the fine features 
of modern educational methods, 
the parents are yet justified in a 
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great deal of their disappointment 
over their children’s schooling. 

Naturally it is distressing when a 
pupil is unable to attack spelling 
and reading words phonetically, 
when his writing is not legible, when 
he can’t figure simple arithmetic, 
when he reaches high school with- 
out knowing the alphabet in its 
proper order. Parents have a right 
to be disturbed when college facul- 
ties insist that students have not 
learned how to study. 

However, it is helpful if parents 
can develop a new set of values by 
viewing the overall picture instead 
of placing too great significance on 
the small day-to-day grievances. 
Is the youngster becoming socially 
adjusted? Is he overcoming ten- 
dencies toward timidity or over- 
aggressiveness? Is he becoming in- 
creasingly self-sufficient as the 
school year moves forward? Does he 
display ever-widening interests away 
from self and outward toward fam- 
ily, community, and finally the 
world? If the answers to these and 
similar questions is yes, then the 
school is at least doing an acceptable 
job of an important facet of educa- 
tion despite the inadequacies which 
show up from day to day in subject 
matter presentation. 

Besides such changes in attitude, 
there are certain tangible steps 
which may be taken to correct the 
situation. 

The people of Denver have dis- 
covered that there are more satis- 
factory ways of solving their con- 
troversy than to write snide letters 
and accusations to the newspapers. 

First of all, a parents’ commission 
has been formed to present criticisms 
and grievances to school officials 
and curriculum makers, Misunder- 
standings are discussed in a dig- 
nified and sensible fashion. 

Second, curriculum makers are 
receptive to worthwhile suggestions 
from parents and pupils for improv- 
ing subject matter presented in the 
schools, 

The curriculum designers worked 
for two years on a home economics 
course, during which time parent 
participation was sought and 
utilized. 

The thira step taken by the com- 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Autumn Colors 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood- 
Richmond Heights, Maplewood, Mo. 


In MANY parts of our country 
the first school days are warm 
enough for children to be out of 
doors. Often the art teacher takes 
advantage of this fair weather to 
take her pupils out with their art 
materials. When the trees have 
turned yellow and red and brown, 
and the fence corners are flaming 
with sumac the children observe 
bushes and trees thet they hadn’t 
really seen before. It is a good time 
to study the shapes of the different 
trees and their shapes in relation to 
the shape of the leaf. 

After spending time out of 
doors the children will enjoy this 
some day: Draw a 


lesson rainy 


number of leaves upright as though 
standing on their stems. The leaves 
can vary in size, shape, and color. 
Even the veins of the leaves may be 
put in. The teacher then suggested 
that the children put grass or ground 
at the base of ‘the stems. It didn’t 
take the children long to see that 
the leaves looked like trees growing 
there in the forest. They saw the 
possibility of adding fences or hills 
to give plausibility. A bit of shadow 
where the tree grows from the 
ground helps to make them seem 
really planted. 

After this lesson the children en- 
joy more than ever taking a walk to 
see the trees outlined against the 


sky and to see their resemblance 
to their own leaves. Their old form- 
ula for a tree disappears; the heavy 
brown rectangle for a trunk and a 
hard green ball at the top no longer 
looked like a tree to them. Every 
child interprets for himself the 
things he sees about him — if he 
really sees them. Drawing becomes 
a challenge, something to be thought 
through. 

Another suggestion for pictures 
with autumn colors is to make the 
picture in crayon, all except the 
blue of the sky. Clouds can be put 
in with that ever-useful white 
crayon. The ground is put in, in a 
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variety of colors — fallen leaves. 
When the crayon work is finished, 
the sky is painted in with tempera. 
The brush may be swished right 
over the clouds and treetops for the 
crayon resists the water paint. The 
children can mix the blue paint for 
themselves, a very light blue by 
adding much white, or a deeper 
blue with less white. Then the 
blue-grays made by mixing a bit of 
orange to the blue is very effective 
with the bright warm colors of the 
picture. When each child mixes his 
own sky color, the group of pictures 
up for evaluation makes a more 
effective display if the blues vary, 
and the warm colors will vary 
greatly. 

In these lessons out-of-doors the 
pupils at any age observe houses and 
find they do not look like the 
‘formula’ houses they had learned 
from some older child. Certain types 
of drawings seem to go on from gen- 
eration to generation, such as the 
R and reversed R which children 


. “two-end’’ 


use to represent curtains,’ and the 
houses. If the teacher 
questions the child in a friendly 
manner, not as a correction, where 
he learned to make such a drawing, 
the child can usually go back in his 
memory to the time he was first 
shown by a brother or sister that 
way of drawing an object. 

Let us help the child to ‘“‘observe 
carefully and react vividly” to the 


things he sees. We have no ideal 
way that we wish the child to attain; 
we only want him to think his way 
through every problem he _ en- 
counters. 

Another type of lesson con- 
nected with Autumn Colors, is the 
appearance of the farm at harvest 
time. A study of the various crops, 
vegetables, fruits, grains, and the 
animals ready for market will lead 
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to some colorful drawings. The pic- 
tures of farms that small children 
make have a pictorial map quality 
whieh is delightful. 

The preparation for winter goes 
on in the realm of wild life, too. 
The ducks and geese and other fowls 
that fly south in the fall are always 
interesting and though many of the 
children do not have an opportunity 
to observe these in reality, they have 
stories and movies about them. 

For the children in the towns 
and cities there is the fun of raking 
leaves and burning them. This 
makes good subject matter for their 
art work. 

Creative writing may be in- 
tegrated with the painting and draw- 
ing of this colorful time of year. 
Subjects for original stories may be 
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such as these: Mother Made Some 
Jelly, The Mouse That Lived in 


the Wheatfield, Billy Bear Got 
Ready for Winter, The Duck That 
Was Afraid to Fly, Grandfather’s 
Fat Pigs, The Bon Fire, The Leaf 
That Wouldn’t Let Go. 

These are not titles of actual 
stories, as far as I know, but are 
titles that may be thrown out to the 
children. It is assumed that the 
children know that a good story is a 
short one where someone has a 
difficulty and finds a way to solve 
his problem. 

The lessons in Autumn colors 
then become an integration of writ- 
ing, art, spelling, language, social 
studies, science, and development of 
thinking power, courage in self- 
expression and power of execution. 


A Health Lesson 


NENA B. HOWARD 


AIMS: 

1. To develop and establish this 
health unit so as to discover 
what was causing the unrest in 
the classroom just before the 
lunch period. 

2. To stress the value of eating a 
healthy breakfast each morn- 
ing before going to school. 

3. To help develop within the 
child responsibility toward 
himself and others. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To help pupils to see the neces- 
sity of eating the right kinds 
of foods and why. 

2. To help the pupils appreciate 
the value of fresh air and ex- 
ercise. 

3. To learn the foods that are 
best for building strong and 
healthy bodies. 

4. To know scientific medical 
progress. 

SUB-TITLE: 

This unit is to teach the pupils 
the value of being healthy from day 
to day. 

INTRODUCTION: 

The teacher began working on 

this unit in her classroom because 


of the unrest which appeared in 
the classroom each morning. Then 
she began to explain what food value 
would be received from the hot 
lunches served at school that day. 
Each pupil began telling what he 
had heard or read concerning foods 
and milk. 

The ehildren decided they would 
like to visit the flour mill. They re- 
ceived plenty of information con- 
cerning the making of flour, meal 
and grits. The miller carried the 
teacher and pupils through the 
mill, carefully explaining the mak- 
ing of the different products that 
were made at the mill. 

After returning from their visit, 
it was then time for the dismissal 
of school. The next morning after 
the opening exercises, the teacher 
began talking about their visit 
which they had had on yesterday. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE: 

Here are some of the best ref- 
erences which a teacher should read 
in preparation for the work of the 
unit. 

Lee, J. Murray and Dorris May 

The Child and His Curriculum, 
Chapter VIT p. 212 (A & I State 


College Library), Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
Michaelis, John, Social Studies 
for Children in a Democracy, 1950, 
New York (Used as a text at A & [ 

State College). 


EXPERIENCES THAT ARE | 
FUNDAMENTAL THIS 
UNIT: 


The visit and the information re- 
ceived from the miller about their 
food stuff was appreciated by the 
pupils. Our discussion concerning 
the pupils not having breakfast 
before going to school became a self- § 
mastered problem in the homes of 
the pupils. 

1. Relation of having school 
breakfasts in connection with 
breakfast at home. 

2. In relation to having nutrient 
meals at home as well as at 
school. 

3. Discussion of the daily dinner 
in their hot lunch room and 
relative food value. 

CONTRIBUTING EXERCISES: 
A. Our school lunch should in- 

clude foods that do what to 

our bodies? 

What makes bread rise? 

How many glasses of water 

should we drink a day? 

. Are all germs harmful? 

Where does digestion begin? 

What do we get from sun- 

shine? 

How does food help the bedy 

to grow? 

. What can we do to keep 
healthy and stay healthy? 
What are the good things 
about keeping clean? 
OTHER INTERESTS OR IN- 

TEGRATIONS: 

A. Art 
1. (a) Happy Days With Our 

Friends 

(b) Good Times With Our 
Friends 

(c) Three Friends 

(d) Five In The Family 

All the above pictures are found 
in Curriculum Foundation Books. 
Collection of pictures were brought 
in from magazines on foods, milk, 
fruit and fruit juices, 

B. Creative work 

(a) Map drawing 
(b) Poster making 
(ec) Built a hospital out of 
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pasteboard boxes, plac- 
ing pictures out of mag- 
azines of sick people, 
doctors and nurses in 
hospital. 
C. English 
1. Writing letters 
(a) To clothing stores 
(b) To hospitals 
(c) To flour mills 


D. English word meaning 


Arithmetic 

1. Worked problems in dry 
measure 

2. Worked problems in liquid 
measure 


8. Worked problems on buy- 
ing clothing 
E. Music 
Songs 
1. Row, Row, Row Your Boat 
2. The Children’s Prayer 
3. Farmer in the Dell 
F. Films 
1. “Nutrition” 
2. The story of bread 
G. Geography 
1, Tell about the different 
climates where wheat is 
raised. 
H. History 
1. Tell about the types of 
clothing that is worn in 
different countries, 
I. Science 
Health Heroes 
1. Louis Pasteur 
2. Florence Nightingale 
8. Edward Jenner 


Across the sky 


On the night 


There’s 9 strange old witch 
In a pointed hat 

Who rides on a broom 

With her big black cat 


When the moon is fat 


4. Walter Reed 
5. Robert Koch 
6. Madam Curie 


Health — Sewage Disposal 
Sewage is the material discharged 
into the sewers of a city or commu- 
nity and should not be confused 
with the word sewerage, which has 
to do with the sewer pipes them- 
selves. Sewage is the material, and 
sewerage is the piping system which 
carries the sewage. 
WORD MEANING AND SPELL- 
ING: 
1. Food — anything that nourishes 
the body. 
2. Health — a state of being sound 
in mind and body. . 
3. Cod-liver oil — an oil extracted 
from the liver of cod fish. 
4. Clothes — covering for the 
body. 
5. Alcohol — a colorless liquid 
found in beer, wine and whiskey. 


6. Carriers — one who carries a 
disease from one person to 
another. 


7. Vegetables — plants cultivated 
for food, as cabbage, potatoes, 
carrots and beans. 


8. Muscles — organs whose spe- 
cial function is the production 
of motion. 


9. Intestines — a part of the ali- 
mentary canal, 


10. Cereals — any grass or grain 
used for food. 
11. Digestion — the process of dis- 


solving and breaking down food 
by chemical action. 


Hallowe'en Witch 
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12. Dentist — one who treats the 
teeth. 

13. Vitamins — any of a number of 
constituents of food in their 
natural state, of which very 
small quantities are essential 
for the nutrition of animals and 
plants. 

14. Cavity — a hollow place. 

15. Stomach — the sac-like part of 
the alimentary canal. 

16. Bacteria — a large group of 


one-cell microorganisms. 


OUTCOMES: 

At the close of the unit every 
pupil in the classroom reminded 
their parents of the right kinds of 
foods and beverages they should 
drink and eat daily. The pupils had 
their parents going to the grocery 
getting foods for their meals the 
next day. They also had their moth- 
ers getting up early enough in the 
morning to get their breakfast 
ready, so they could eat before go- 
ing to school. They also worried 
their mothers about clean clothes 
to wear to school every day. 


CONCLUSION: 

This unit was closed by having 
an exhibit and making snap shots 
of different scenes of the health 
unit, and in the end the teacher 
had all of her pupils coming to 
school with combed hair and dressed 
in clean clothing. She had accom- 
plished one of the most important 
habits to good health, the daily 
habit of eating the right foods. 


There are bats that stir 
And ghosts that shriek 
There are doors that 
And gates that creak, 


bang 


And the shadows lurk 


of Hallowe’en. 


In the corners bleak 
On the night of Hallowe’en. 
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Action and character swing forth to tell the story 


“Over the River” 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


“Over THE River and 
through the woods, to grandmoth- 
er’s house we go... .’. All of us 
older people know this poem well. 
It was once a popular poem on the 
memory list. It was almost lost and 
has since been revived. Those who 
appreciate fine down-to-earth-grass- 
roots poetry always appreciate a 
poem like this. Likewise, we are 
able to appreciate the picture which 
this poem portrays. It is extremely 
unfortunate that our children of 
today neither know this poem nor 
the experience which it so vividly 
portrays. The art class is a fine 
place to revive this fine old poem 
and this beautiful scene. 

The poem should be read first; — 
probably memorized. When I say 
memorized I mean it should be 
memorized ‘“‘mildly’’ and only to 
the extent where interest and ad- 
miration exist. It will be memorized 
easily if its pictures are clear, color- 
ful and exciting to the children. The 
poem should be studied only as long 
as it is an exciting thing to children. 

Any child who has not had the 
experiences of this poem should 
live them through this study. They 
should feel the tang and bite of the 
chilled air; should hear the bells of 
the sleigh and the hoofs and rudders 


They draw the farm buildings and animals 


on the crisp snow; should smell the 
air of pure, cold, rural vast acres, 
They should live through the thrill 
of going home to grandmother’s to 
the food of never surpassed grand- 
mother’s Thanksgiving and the 
hores and loves of a family who 
join to give thanks. All these pic- 
tures should become a living thing 
to all little children who innately 


live so vividly that which they can | 


imagine. 

So, after “smelling,” “hearing,” 
“tasting” and “seeing,” the chil- 
dren draw! They draw those fine 
vivid pictures which are in their 
“‘mind’s eye.”” They draw the sleigh 
and horse, the farm buildings and 
farm animals, the trees and hills, 
the clear blue sky and the clouds 
and grandma coming out to greet 
them. 

Action and characters swing forth 
to tell the story. And best of all, as 
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long as we allow them, they draw in 
that fine, youthful, imaginative and 
creative style of the child with pure 
crisp color, exciting action and in- 
triguing design. 

Perspective never exists the way 
we think it should. Color is never 
“practical.” Animals vary in size 
and nature, with chickens being 
larger than cows, etc. But it is the 
nature of the child and as long as 
such philosophies as “process greater 
than product” exist, we know the 
product — though not like ours — 
is good. As the child draws only 
what is emotionally important to 
him at the time of drawing, we 
accept these pictures. They will be 
only as good as the presentation was 
good. With a good and vivid (ex- 
citing) presentation, normal chil- 
dren will actively and eagerly draw 
lovely, colorful and exciting pic- 
tures. These resulis are not our 
worry. Our worry may only be this: 
Was the lesson satisfying to the 
little child? Was the act of drawing 
fun? Was the emotion of this ex- 
perience released fully and with 
pleasure? Has the child grown 
through this experience? Has he 


They draw the clear blue sky and the clouds. 


I like school, 
And this is true. 
I like the things 
We learn to do. 


grown in the process of being an 
independent thinker and a problem- 
solver? Has he progressed in his 
democratic habits? Is he eager to do 
more creative activity? 

From little children you will 
never (normally) receive finished 
products of a photographic quality, 
but you will be well rewarded by 
progress in the above ideals. You 
will not always get nice finished 


Grandma 


comes out to greet them 


illustrations which you can “put- 
up” for P.T.A. but you will be 
serving the parents, your commu- 
nity and your country by further 
developing creative thinkers and 
strong individuals who will follow 
the way of democratic living. 

Fine old poems like “Over the 
River” and _ others properly 
taught and illustrated — will bring 
us closer to this final goal. 


Grandma greets them when they arrive 


| Like School 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like school. 
I think it’s fun. 
I'm very glad 

That. school’s begun! 
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The Third Grade Newspaper 


Tue NEWSPAPER - should 
have its own very important place 
in the elementary school, as it makes 
definite contributions to the educa- 
tion of boys and girls. Its possibili- 
ties for building up desirable public 
relations are unlimited if it correctly 
interprets the school to the com- 
munity. No reading material is 
more interesting to the parents than 
articles written by their children 
describing school activities about 
which they themselves are enthusi- 
astic. Since the newspaper will be 
read in all homes, it is a splendid 
agency to promote all-school activ- 
ities, such as drives, athletics, as- 
semblies, school money-making 
events, etc. 

The elementary school paper usu- 
ally contains school notes and news 
from all grades — kindergarten 
through sixth; and thus serves to 
coordinate and unify the school 
activities which, in turn, promotes 
an excellent building spirit and adds 
greatly to the effectiveness of the 
school. 

The boys and girls who help in 
editing the school paper have won- 
derful opportunities. They realize 
the necessity for definite planning 
and working together satisfactorily 
if they are to put out a paper which 
will adequately represent the whole 
school. They learn how the news- 
peper helps others; and gain a 
greater respect for the people who 


prepare the newspaper in their 
community. 
The school paper inspires 


purposeful writing and creative art 
work; original stories, poems, and 
illustrations make up much of the 
paper. It cannot help but improve 
the art and English work of the 
pupils participatirg. Nor can it 
help but develop and strengthen 
character. Taking responsibility and 
working to the best of his ability, 
inside and outside the school, to 
fulfill this responsibility helps de- 
velop in the youngster perseverance, 
patience, judgment, leadership, co- 
operation, initiative, promptness, 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


accuracy, and other qualities 
basic to strong character. 
Elementary newspapers have 


been put out by almost every 
grade in the school and are of all 
types and sizes. However, the 
makers of the typical elementary 
school papers mimeograph them, 
use paper about 8— by 11 inches 
in size, divide the page into two 
columns, and have from four to 
eight pages in each issue. 

Cartoons and simple drawings 
may be reproduced by means of a 
mimeoscope and a stylus. A mimeo- 
scope can be made at the school by 
covering a drawer with plate glass 
under which is mounted and wired 
an electric light bulb. To use it, 
place the drawing or cartoon under 
the stencil and both over the lighted 
glass surface. Then take a stylus 
and go over the lines of the drawing 
to reproduce the copy. 

For part of their Social Studies 
work, the 3A boys and girls at 
Park Avenue School visited the city 
newspaper building and interviewed 
writers in the various departments. 
Back in the schoolroom the class 
was divided into committees for the 
purpose of editing a school newspa- 
per. Each committee worked out a 
section. The Sports News group 
interviewed the physical education 
director, other groups conferred 
with different teachers and the 
principal. The following is the result 
of their work under the guidance of 
their teacher, Miss Muriel Northrup. 


GENERAL NEWS 
Student Council 
Two representatives from each 
room were appointed to be on the 
Student Council. We want to make 
our school a better one. The first 
week we brought suggestions on how 
to make it better. Then we ap- 
pointed committees. Here they are: 
Playground Map Committee 
Cafeteria Committee 


Toy Committee 
Playground Conduct Committee 
Our principal is our leader. 


Fall Fun Festival 

Don’t forget the Fun Festival on 
October 16. Come one! Come all! 
Fun for everyone! There will be 
the following entertainment: Talent 
Show, Fish Pond, Fortune Telling, 
Cakewalk, Make-Up Booth, White 
Elephants, Ping-Pong, Dart Games, 


Tractor and Pony Rides, and 
Movies. 
Refreshments: Hot-dogs, Ice- 


cream, and Pop. 

Be sure to save the date — 
October 16! 

E.I.B. Day 

On Wednesday three representa- 
tives of Industry and Business 
visited our school to observe some 
of our classes in spelling. 

New Books for Our Library 

We have some beautiful new 
bocks for our library. The P.T.A. 
gave our school $50. to spend for 
books. We are happy to have so 
many interesting new books. We 
hope everyone will enjoy them. 

Dental Hygienist Comes 

The dental hygienist has been 
cleaning the children’s teeth. She 
reports that the majority of the 
children have taken pretty good 
care of their teeth. A few of the 
boys and girls need to visit the den- 
tist and all need to do a better job 
of brushing their teeth. She says 
that gum and candy help to make 
holes in our teeth. Milk, meat, 
fruit, and vegetables help us to 
have good teeth. 


Weather Forecast 


October continued warm all 
month. 

Temperature —— 60 to 70 

Possible showers 


Joke 
Bonnie: Why did the little boy 
throw the clock out the window? 
Diane: I don’t know. 
Bonnie: He wanted to see time 
fly so that he could get out for 
recess. 


LOCAL NEWS 
Social Studies 
We are studying the different 
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ways of communication in Social 
Studies. This week we saw some 
films about ways of carrying mail; 
and the work at the post office. 
We plan to take excursions to the 
Register and Tribune Building, to 
KRNT, and to the new school 
radio station KDPS at Technical 
High School. 


Reading Club 
We organized a reading club. 
Jimmy Hall is the president and 
Carla Stevens is the secretary. We 
plan to have book reviews, choral 
speaking, dramatizations, original 
stories, filmstrips, and riddles. 


Circus Films Coming 

Next week we are going to see 
three films about the circus. They 
are: 

Circus Animals 

Circus People 

Circus Day in our Town 

We can hardly wait to see them. 


A Birthday Surprise 
Monday Dixie Shoemaker 
brought us a surprise treat of cup 
cakes and candy. Some of our group 
surprised Dixie while we were eating 
by singing “Happy Birthday” to 
her over the intercom. 


Vacation from School 
Jimmy Lassaux had a little vaca- 
tion from school because he caught 
the measles. Now Bonnie Browning 
is having the same kind of a vaca- 
tion. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Wanted: Escalator for children 
to 3rd. floor and elevator for 
teachers 

Wanted: Longer 
shorter work periods 

Wanted: Air conditioning for all 
rooms on 3rd. floor 

Wanted: Kennel on the school 
grounds for pets that follow children 
to school 

Wanted: Vacation for children 
and teachers afternoons when the 
temperature is over 85 

Wanted: Second-hand television 
set for Room 310 to entertain us on 
rainy days 


recesses and 


Joke 
Teacher: Be sure to tell all your 
parents to vote for new schools. 
We do rot have enough buildings 


for the children now and more and 
more are coming all the time. In 
one district some children had to 
go to school in a chicken coop. 

Jimmy: Oh, they did not! 

Teacher: Yes, they did. Mr. Smith 
told us about it last night at our 
teachers’ meeting. 

Jimmy: Now I suppose you are 
going to tell us that all the children 
had to sit on nests for seats. 


EDITORIALS 
Courtesy 

We believe that boys and girls 
should be courteous to their friends 
at home and at school. When you 
are playing jacks remember to use 
only half of the sidewalk so the 
teachers and children will not have 
to step off the walk and walk in 
puddles on the playground. 


Safety Patrol 

The patrol boys help us cross the 
street safely. They come early and 
stay late in rain, cold, or snow so 
that the children will not get hurt. 
They take their time from work and 
play to help us. We can help by 
waiting and watching for their 
signals. We think that all boys and 
girls should show their appreciation 
by taking directions nicely. 


Rhyming 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I made a game up by myself. 
I think it’s rather fun, 
And if you'd like to play it, too, 
This is the way it’s done: 


Just pick a word from those you 
know, 


‘Then, one that sounds the same. 


That’s all there is to playing it. 
It’s quite a simple game. 


If I should start to show you how, 
I’d choose .. . My word is “chair.” 
Then, if you want a rhyming word, 
You can say “hair” or “bear.” 


This game is good all by yourself, 
Or with a friend or two, 

So, now if you should want to play, 
You'll know just what to do. 


‘SOCIETY NEWS 
Judy Letsch and Karla Stevens 
were in a tap-dancing recital at the 
Jewish Community Center on Sat- 
urday. 
Paul McRae and his friends en- 
joyed a picnic Sunday in Water- 


works Park. 

Sharon Clark and Donna Mills 
spent last Saturday st Lake 
Ahquabi. 


Dale Kinton and his family went 
to St. Joseph, Missouri, last week 
to visit his grandmother. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
Story 
By Dixie Shoemaker 


One morning Judy and Bill heard 
a knock at the door. There was a 
delivery boy. He had a box. On the 
top it said, “To Judy and Bill.” 
The children were so excited that 
they could hardly wait to open it. 
They heard something say, “Me- 
ow-ow,” and they heard something 
else say ‘‘Bow-wow-wow.” a Kitten 
for Judy and a dog for Bill. What 
fun they had playing with their 
pets! 

But, too soon Mother said, “Get 
ready for church now.” 

“What shall we do with our pets?” 
asked the children. 

“They will be all right here at 
home,” said Mother. But Judy 
didn’t think so. “I know what I'll 
do,” she thought. “I'll put the 
kitten in my pocket book! Then she 
will be all right.” And Bill was 
afraid the puppy might run away; 
so he put him in his sport jacket — 
the one he always wore to church. 

When the family got inside the 
church, the people were singing and 
all the back seats were taken so 
they had to go down to the front 
seat. There was the prayer and some 
more singing. Then it was time for 
the offering. Judy opened her purse. 
“‘Meow-meow-me-ow!”’ cried. the kit- 
ten, jumping out of the purse and 
running up the aisle. When the 
puppy heard this, he jumped out of 
Bill’s sport jacket. “Woof, woof, 
woof!’ he barked, and ran after 
the kitten. 

The dog chased the kitten round 
and round. The people turned and 
stared. Such mewing and barking! 
Such commotion in a church! 
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Some More Problems 


To Be Solved 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


i A RECENT article we wrote 
about “THE PROBLEM PUPIL.” 
So much more can be said on the 
subject, we felt another article 
might. be worthwhile. 

We have heard other teachers 
say to us, “Don’t talk problem 
children to me. Every child in my 
class this year is a problem.” 

Of course that is a true state- 
ment, but teachers must see chil- 
dren. in light of problems to be 
solved rather than to be endured 
and ignored as much as possible. 

For example, we had occasion 
not long ago to hear about the fol- 
lowing case. Jimmie, as we shall 
call him, was an _ eight-yesr-old 
boy. He was failing in all school 
subjects and on the surface didn’t 
seem to care. He did not play with 
other children his own age, and when 
school was out, went home and re- 


Came 


mained there by himself. His father, 


How Hallowe'en 


a carpenter, said he was interested 
in doing anything with his hands. 
He delighted in taking anything 
apart and trying to put it together 
again. He was interested in elec- 
tricity especially. 

Finally the boy was taken to a 
child psychiatrist. After several con- 
sultations, the child admitted he 
was ashamed of his home. His 
father had built the foundation for a 
new home, but after the basement 
had been finished, he found him- 
self without funds to finish the 
home. Thus the family were forced 
to move in and make the best of the 
situation. Jimmie had been taunted 
by his small friends about his 
“house.” Gradually, rather than 
face it, he had withdrawn into him- 
self, pretending not to care about 
anything. As you can see, a better 
understanding is needed to solve 
any problem which a child presents. 


To Be 
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Most boys and girls do not 
stop their fun long enough to ask 
why Hallowe'en is celebrated. We 
believe all will be interested, how- 
ever, to know that this strange holi- 
day was first a harvest festival. 

Long, long ago, the people called 
Celts used to gather on the evening 
before November 1 to rejoice over 
the harvest gifts. Great bonfires 
were built on the hill tops; and the 
sacred fires of the Druids, “the 
Celtic priests, were extinguished 
and then relighted for another year. 
These fires were kept always burn- 
ing in honor of the sun. 

In later years, Christianity: took 


the place of the Druid worship; 
but the eve of November 1 was 
still held sacred. It was celebrated, 
however, not as a harvest festival, 
but in honor of all the saints, or 
hallowed people, and was given 
the name All-Hallow-Even. 

After a time there grew up in 
the minds of the people the belief 
that on this night the fairies would 
come out of their grots and other 
hiding places and gather about the 
ruins and in the dark woods. These 
spirits, it was thought, were full of 
mischief and evil; and the people 
would build hallowing fires to keep 
them away. 


Then there’s the little girl, Mary 
Lou, who overheard her teacher 
saying to another, “That child 
doesn’t belong in this room. [ 
don’t understand how she ever was 
promoted.” 

Immediately, Mary Lou felt she 
didn’t belong anywhere, and no one 
wanted her. She said to her tutor, 
“IT guess the last year’s teacher 
didn’t like me so she sent me along, 
end now this teacher doesn’t want 
me either because I’m dumb.” 

How confusing for a little girl 
who feels entirely “lost.” How can 
such a child do her best work and 
how can she be happy in what she 
has to do? 

It would seem to us that guidance 
teachers have a most fertile field 
in which to work if they devote some 
time to our small children. 


Most high schools and colleges 
already use such teachers to great 
advantage. If the classroom teacher 
herself could become the so-called 
“guidance teacher,” it would cer- 
tainly be an ideal situation. 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR PUPILS? 


Autumn Ride 

VIVIAN G, GOULED 
We drove through a_ forest 
And liked it so much: 
We saw lots of pine trees 
And spruces, and such. 


We drove on through maples, 


And oaks turning red, 
And “oohed” at the beauty 
Of the colors ahead. 


Our ride through the forest 
Was nice as could be. 

The Fall surely makes 
Picturesque scenery! 


These old customs and notions 
have passed away. We think of 


Hallowe’en now only as a time for § 


frolic and pranks. But, we still 
build our bonfires and pretend that 
we believe in witches, ghosts. fairies, 
and ‘elves. 
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October Language Work 


Although the farmer sows most of his crops in the 
spring, Mother Nature does most of her planting in 
the autumn, 

When all the lovely wayside things 

Their white-winged seeds are sowing? 

Not all, but most of the seeds are ripe for the plant- 
ing in the fall. It is then that they are scattered far and 
wide over the earth. 

1. What pictures of nature come to you as you read 
the lines just given from “October’s Bright Blue 
Weather?” 

2. What “white-winged” seeds have you watched 
flying in October? 

3. Where have you seen such seeds as those of the 
thistle and of the milkweed floating away on their 
downy wings? 

4. Think of three or more words that would describe 

these seeds as do the words downy and white-winged. 

5. Find three or more words that suggest their motion 
as does floating. Gathering some of these seeds will 
help you find words to describe them. 

6. What seeds may be called “autumn airplanes?” 

7. In what other interesting ways does Nature sow 
her seeds? 

8. What seeds roll or tumble about? 

9. What seeds sail away on the water? 

10. What seeds pay for their trip by giving something 
good to eat? 

11. What seeds steal rides? Where have you seen them 
doing it? 

12. Tell some interesting thing you have observed or 
read about seed travelers. 

Choose an interesting seed traveler you know well, 
and tell his story for your classmates. Here are some 
titles to suggest stories: 

A Trip On a Seed Airplane 

Mother Milkweed’s Babies 

Adventures of Stevie Sticktight 

Sailing With a Seed Boat 

The Dandelion Seeds | Blew Away 

Grandpa Burdock’s Story 

Tumbling With a Tumbleweed 

Experiences of a Seed Stowaway 

The Thistle’s Travels 

Here is the beginning of a story which may help you 
get started: 

Mr. Cocklebur’s Trip 

It was a frosty morning in-October. The air was clear 
and crisp. 

“A fine day to take my trip,” thought Mr. Cockle- 
burr. “If only that old cow would come nearer, I’d 
take a ride.” She was grazing quietly along the creek 
close by: when suddenly something made her switch 
her tail. As it swished up Mr. Cockleburr caught it. 
The old cow tried to shake the bur loose, but she could 
not do it, for he clung on tightly. By and by she lay 
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down and began to chew her cud. When Mr. Cocklebur 
looked about, he found many other seeds there too. 
There were Mr. Sticktight and Mr. Burdock. (You 
may go on with the story from here.) 

Fill the blanks with words from the list that follows: 


1. Autumn leaves are ......... 

2. In the fall all the trees are ........ with them. 

3. Every tree and shrub put ona ........ dress for 
October’s ball. 

4. When the wind blows they come ........ down 
from the trees. 

Sh ASRS along the ground with a ........ 
sound: 

6. Sometimes a very strong gust of wind ........ 
them into the air, and gives them a ........ 
dance over the ...... 

7. They drift about the ...... en .25i.% and ...... 

8. There they lie in ........ till Winter comes with 


their long sleep. 
9. All through October the ash, aspens, and cotton- 


woods are turning'toa ........ color. 

10. The maples on the hillside change to ......... 
sweep fences happy rustling walks 

scurry merry peace tuck walls 

trees gorgeous splendid many-tinted whisks 
downy creek whirls _jolly houses 
pink _ilively lifts dainty golden 
scarlet fluttering quiet sprightly 


When you think of Halloween, what jolly fun comes 
to your mind? What fun have you had with jack-o- 
lanterns? | wonder what jack-o-lanterns see with 
their bright eyes. What stories do you think they 
could tell if they could talk? Think of some lively ad- 
venture and be ready to make up a story or a series of 
stories about a jack-o-lantern. 

Now, to begin our story each one may copy the 
following: 

The Adventures of Mr. Jack-o-lantern 

It was the morning before Hallowe’en. I awoke with 
a start; for I felt a stab of pain. Bobby Brown had 
pulled me off my stem. 

“Oh, boy!” he shouted, as he lifted me in his arms. 
“Here is a fine big one!” Then he carried me to the 
house, and the next thing T knew he began to cut me. 


Continue this story by telling: what the boy did 
with the pumpkin; what sort of face he carved on it; 
where he carried it; who went with him; what funny 
things happened; what was the end of Mr. Jack-o- 
lantern. 


Writing Hallowe’en stories is fun; but, it is just as 
much fun to create Hallowe’en rhymes. Here are some 
suggested titles: 
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The Rolypoly Pumpkin 
The Jolly Elves 
Fairy Frolics 
Goops and Goblins 
The Bright Brownies 
To create a jolly rhyme, first make up one merry 
line. 

The following lines will give you a beginning for the 
lively exercise: 

A sly little brownie came tripping along, 

His heart was so merry, he ..... 

Find all the words you can that rhyees with along. 

One moonlit night a wee little elf 

Sat on a toadstool fanning ........ 

How many words can you find that rhyme with elf? 

Try to make up another stanza from the following 
suggestions: 

The airy little fairies 


A-tripping ...........e6. oe 
Or 

Jack was a jolly old pumpkin 


Finish the following. First, find the words that rhyme 
with night, and choose the best one to end the last line. 
The first and third line need not rhyme. 


Goops and ghosts and goblins 
Scare 


In all this work try to keep the jolly, lively Hal- 
lowe’en spirit! 

You might use the Hallowe’en stories and poems 
you have created in an assembly for another class or 
your parents. It would be fun to present a Hallowe’en 
play, also. Think of all the characters that might be 
used.in a play. There are good fairies, elves, and brown- 
ies; also witches, goblins, and the mischief-making 
dwarfs. Then we have the merry boys and girls with 
their jack-o-lanterns; besides these, owls and black 
cats and other intriguing things. 

The following suggestive names and hints for the 
play will help you work out something jolly and in- 
teresting to an audience. 


In Goblin Land 
Work out the play orally at first. The whole class, 
under the guidance of the teacher, may plan it. Then 
it may be written in outline or in full, just as desired. 
It could begin as follows: 


Act I 
A Nutting Scene in the Woods 

Mark: (entering with partly filled basket) Come on! 
Come on! Here’s the largest and best tree yet! (Hur- 
riedly picks up the fallen nuts.) 

(Children scamper in from all directions, laughing 
and talking and picking up the nuts.) 

Jimmy: Oh, look, the tree’s just loaded. Let’s all 
give ita big shake to bring down more. 
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(The youngsters gather around the tree and shake ‘t. 
Groar is heard.) 

Children: Oh, oh! What is that? 

Bob: (trembling, but pretending to be brave) (h, 
nothing but the wind; let’s shake again. 

(The boys and girls give another shake. Again they | 
hear the groan, louder than before.) 

Children: Oh, it’s something terrible! Let’s run! 

Ruth: No, let’s hide behind these rocks. 

(All run to the rocks and hide, peering out at times 
to watch.) 

Mark: Sh! Sh! Here they come! Lie low and don't 
make a sound. 

(Enter Goblin King with his band.) 

Goblin King: (in a weird, ghostly voice) Where are 
they? 

Goblin Scout: | saw them here! I saw them here! 

Goblin King: Then bring them to me or you shall be 
my scout no more, no more. 

(All'‘the’ goblins begin to search about. As Jimmy 
peeps around a rock, the scout spies him.) 

Scout: Ah,-here is one! Here is one! (Takes Jimmy by 
the hair and leads him to the King.) 

What would the king say? What would Jimmy an- 
swer? If Jimmy refuses to tell where his friends are, 
how will the goblins treat him? 

Probably the children will be found. Let someone be 
afraid aid play the part of a baby. For this show of 
weakness have the king decree that they shall all be 
taken to Goblin Land to live until they learn not to be 
frightened by goblins and other imaginary things. 
Let a magic word be given and the goblin cave open. 
Have the youngsters taken inside. 


Act II 
Life in Goblin Land 

You may work out this act with jack-o-lanterns, 
brownies and elves, and other imaginary things. 

The elves may sing and dance. The different jack-o- 
lanterns may tell how they have frightened children 
and grown-ups. The elves may laugh and tell the 
jack-o-lanterns to try to frighten them. 

The goblins might dance and sing and brag about 
their many different adventures. 

Have the elves teach the children how to be brave. 

Make the play end happily. 

This is only one of many ways by which the play 
may be worked out. If you prefer, you might take any 
of the following plans and make up a different kind of 
play. 


Jack-o-lantern Jollities 
You might play that the King of the Pumpkins sends 
out his band on Hallowe’en to make a jolly time. Let 
each come back and tell in rhyme or story the merry 
fun he has had. 


A Trip to Brownie Forest 

You might have a boy or a girl, or both, fall asleep 
and dream of being in the Brownie Forest. Have the 
brownies‘danceé and sing. Let the dwarfs make trouble. 
Plan how to get the girl and boy back safely. 
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ake it Or — Plan a Play of Your Very Own 1. It was a dark night. 
When your class has decided what to do, write up 2. The jack-o-lantern’s eyes glared strangely. 
tie parts, learn them well, and play them. Each and 3. The ghosts frightened us. 
:) Oh, | every pupil can help. Give all a chance, both to help 4. We scampered along the street. 
create and to play. Not all can take leading parts, but 5. A boy was dressed like a rolypoly brownie. 
n they do 6. The youngsters danced with delight. 
7. The little children screamed with fright. 
n! lowe’en lively and bright, you will need interesting k f h -ahiful ki 
words. The following will help you get some of them. 8. They sarank SND tom the frighiful pumpkin. 
times | Find two or more words to take the place of each word 9. We had a jolly time. 
in italics, 10. When the fun was over, we were very tired. 
don't 
re are 
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hall be 
Jimmy : 
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how of 
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MARGUERITE GODE 
ell the 
tial Down in the forest where the dark lies still and deep 
ee Queer little shadowy elfin people creep 
aa Darting in and skipping out — pointing up their toes 
i. Why are they so full of merriment, do you suppose? 
. play Over in the meadow where the mists hang evening low 
oa ed Bright little willow wisplets signal to and fro 
ly Blinking on and winking off — vanishing from sight 
Like a million fire fairies garlanding the night. 
* a Up into a sky of blue, stars are budding thick 
= As the witch of Hallow’s Eve begets her magic stick 
-— With her cape of midnight blackness circling the breeze 
And a blinking Cheshire kitten perched upon her knees, 
Neat All around the village where the happy children play 
= ~ Curfew bells are ringing out the closing of the day 
= + Sand man comes on tiptoe —— softly scattering his dreams 
rouble. 


Into every window where a Jack O’Lantern gleams. 
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Lessons In Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN, Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Bushy Tail 
Bushy tail, bushy tail . : Jac 
You have so much fun ANG - He 

You jump from branch to branch, RANG He 
Then away you run! An 
You scamper up and down Th 
And chatter as you play Wi 
Sometimes you scold and scold Th 
To drive us all away. To 
1. PERSONAL OBSERVATION DI 

Who has seen a red squirrel? Tell us about it. 

Has anyone seen a gray squirrel? gat 

Where do squirrels make their nests? What material do they use? 

Has anyone had a pet squirrel? Tell us about it. 
2. PICTURES 

Display _ of the gray squirrel, red squirrel, flying squirrel, ground squirrel (gophers) 
and chipmunk. 

be 

THINGS TO LEARN 

Squirrels are called rodents. A rodent gets its food by gnawing. Rats, mice, beavers and rab- 
bits are also rodents. 

pe 

A gopher or ground squirrel makes its nest in a long tunnel in the ground. It has a long tail | 
which is not bushy. Its body is brown with yellow stripes. Sometimes it digs ‘up the farmer’s corn } 
as fast as the corn is planted. Farmers do not like ground squirrels. 

A chipmunk is a small striped animal. Many of these little rodents live among rocks near |?" 
mountains, making their homes in the ground between the rocks. 

People often make pets of chipmunks. The little rodent stands on his hind legs and takes nuts fr 
from the person’s hand. He carries the nut in his cheeks. y di 


Flying squirrels do not have wings, but they can go a long distance at one jump because their 
front and hind leg on each side are joined to serve somewhat as a wing. 


THINGS TO DO 


Watch for squirrels and tell us what the squirrel did by drawing a picture. If you put nuts 
outside, you may get them to come up to your back door. If no squirrels are in the neighborhood, 
look at the pictures and draw the one you like best. 
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Lesson In Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN 
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Jack Frost. jar. 
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Jack Frost was here last night, Cue? a 
He left a coat of gleaming white; 


He painted leaves, red and brown, ,, 
And sent the nuts tumbling down; 

The squirrels are up bright and early, 

With eyes bright and tails curly; 

They catch the nuts and up they climb 


To store food up for winter time. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


How does Jack Frost help the squirrels 
gather nuts? 
How many of you have gathered nuts this autumn? 
When will you eat them? 
When will the squirrels eat their nuts? 
Where will you store your nuts? 
Where will the squirrels store theirs? 


“Conservation” is a long word. It means to take care of things; to put them in a safe place to 
be used later. Conservation of food means to save food carefully so it can be eaten later. 


What foods does mother conserve and how does she do it? 


Cans fruit and vegetables; makes jelly and butter; pickles cucumbers, sometimes dries corn, 
peaches and apples. 


What foods does father conserve and how does he do it? 


Digs potatoes, onions, beets, turnips and parsnips and stores them in the cellar. Gathers 
pumpkins, squash and cabbage and puts these in the cellar. 


If father is a farmer, he husks corn and puts it in cribs; stores hay in the haymow and puts 


fresh silage in the silo for the horses and cattle to eat during the winter. (Answers will differ in 
different localities.) 


Why is it a good plan to conserve food? 
How can we conserve our clothing? 
How does father conserve his tools, his automobile? 


aa: things can we conserve at school? (Our books, pencils, tablets, paper, paints and cray- 
ons. 


CONCLUSION 
Squirrels are wise little rodents. They are like wise people; they store up food for the winter. 
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Our Freedoms 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


COURAGE OF THE NEW WORLD 

In about the year 1453, the lords and ladies of 
Britain had a very sumptuous party. Many of 
the delicacies of the table had come from the 
land of India. The British had taken possession of 
the land as their own. But thirty-nine years 
later Columbus sailed for Spain in search of the 
enchanted country. Four years later an English 
explorer, John Cabot, set forth to find India, but 
instead found himself in a wilderness which 
later became known as America. It wasn’t long 
before colonists came to this new world where 
they might settle and live freely as they chose. 
These were the kind of people — brave and strong 
— who sailed from Holland in the Mayflower in 
1620 and landed many weeks later on a rock- 
bound coast. The Mayflower colonists, before 
landing, had signed a compact. This was our first 
document of human right and freedom. You 
could, no doubt, find it if you visit our Library 
of Congress in Washington, D. C. It is truly said 
that the Mayflower colonists established the 
first true democracy, in which every man, re- 
gardless of what he owned, had a real voice in 
government. 

You have been reading in your history abcut 
the first Thanksgiving held by these simple 
Pilgrim folk as a symbol of joy for their first 
harvest. But about 150 years after this simple 
Thanksgiving, King George III of England saw 
fit to tax these poor struggling people across the 
sea. Samuel Adams spoke up with real patriotism 
against taxation without representation. So Eng- 
land removed all taxes except those on tea. ‘*We 
are losing money,” cried the King. *“These stub- 
born freemen in New England are ruining us.” 


OUR CONSTITUTION AND BILL OF RIGHTS 
FACTS TO ALWAYS REMEMBER 

1. Following our Declaration of Independence, 
the various states charged other states with ex- 
cessive taxes and trade was at a standstill. 

2. At a convention in Philadelphia, in March, 
1787, came the questions — How are the people 
to be represented? Who should have a vote? 
Should we have representation for so many 
thousand in the population? 

3. A long struggle ensued over the question of 
the slaves of the South and whether they should 
be counted as free men. 

4, In Massachusetts, 355 representatives of the 
people agreed on freedom of speech, of assembly, 
of worship, of the press and a fair trial. 

5. Patrick Henry’s famous words as he pleaded 
for the Bill of Rights — ‘*Give me liberty or give 
me death”? — will never be forgotten. 
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6. But it was not until the First Nation! | 


Congress met in New York, 1788, when men 


argued as they had never argued before, that our | 
Bill of Rights was incorporated as a part of our 


Constitution. 


THE CHILDREN’S CREED 
THE RIGHTS WE DEFEND 


We can help and defend those rights laid down 


in our Bill of Rights — 
1. By believing in our great country whole- 
heartedly and all that it stands for. 


2. By refraining from cheap and idle talk that | 


serves to tear down the work of our government. 

3. By engaging in friendly discussions with 
our friends without losing our tempers. 

4, By appreciating daily all the privileges that 
our personal freedom has offered us. 

5. By treating as free and equal companions 
in our class rooms who have not had our oppor- 
tunities. 

6. By respecting the rights of others, whatever 
their creed, color, or nationality. 

7. By never forgetting the long struggle and 
untiring effort that has made this nation pos- 
sible. 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 

Without heed, King George III ordered that 
three ships laden with tea be unloaded at Boston. 
The price of the tea was to be cheap, but even in 
spite of this, the colonists refused to have the 
ships unloaded. It was the 17th of December, 
1773, when the British planned to force the un- 
loading of the tea. But the Yankees had not been 
sleeping. They held a meeting and made plans 
to disguise themselves in Indian costumes and 
in the quiet of the night to pitch into Boston 
Harbor those 342 chests of tea. “An Epoch in 
History,’”? declared John Adams. 


THE FIRST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 

In September, 1774, great men like Washing- 
ton, Patrick Henry, John Adams, Samuel Ad- 
ams, Richard Henry Lee, went to Philadelphia 
for the first Continental Congress. In their hearts 
they “‘felt freedom but they had not dared to 
utter the word ‘independence.’ ’? There had been 
loud rumblings against the Stamp Act that 
Britain had tried to impose upon the colonists. 
Pens began to write. Voices began to be heard. 
John Mason, a patriot from Virginia, had framed 
those words, ‘All men are by nature equally free 
and independent and have certain inherent 
rights —- the enjoyment of life and liberty, prop- 
erty, happiness and safety.’? In May, 1776, these 
words of Mason’s, and more of them, were put 
forth as a Declaration of the Rights of Man, by a 
convention held in Virginia. It was Richard Henry 
Lee who rose in Congress June 17, 1776 and pro- 
posed a resolution striking for indenendence. 
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The courageous word had been uttered. Many 
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more words were said. On July 1, the Lee resolu- 
tion was brought up again in Congress. 


A FAMOUS RIDE AND 
A FAMOUS DECLARATION 


Men talked in lobbies. Would the delegates 
sign up? They must have Rodney, the delegate 
for Delaware. The vote was to be taken in the 
morning. That very evening, an express rider de- 
livered the message at Rodney’s home. Would 
Rodney be able to make it? Mile after mile he 
galloped through the night, a distance of over 
80 miles. About midnight, he stopped at an inn — 
‘‘Wake up,”’ he shouted to the inn keeper. “My 
horse is tired. I must have a fresh one. I must, 
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for I carry one vote for independence.”’ The horse 
was provided and Rodney dashed on into the 
night. 

The next morning, Congress had already as- 
sembled. Rodney had not arrived. Men were 
wringing their hands. Everyone was watching 
the road for Rodney when a tired, mud-spattered 
man ran into the hall with his vote. The cause of 
independence was winning. It was there from 
the pen of Thomas Jefferson that the famous 
words of our Declaration of Independence were 
put on paper — **When in the course of human 
events .... We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal... .”? They 
may have been written by Jefferson and voted by 
Congress, but they were words that were to stand 
as a bulwark for ages to come. 


Problem-Solving Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 


I. THINGS TO DO AND THINK ABOUT 


1, Can you dramatize the story of Rodney and 
his vote? 


2. What other famous ride resembles the ride 
of Rodney? In which ways are they alike? 


3. Can you dramatize the Boston Tea Party 
before your class? 


4. What events led up to the Declaration of 
Independence? Can you list them? 


5. Why do you think we should always honor 
Thomas Jefferson? 


6. Do you think democracy spread through- 
out the world after the ratification of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights? 


. Can you find out about the closing of the 
Bastile prison in France on July 14, 1789? 


8. What did Juarez do for freedom in Mexico? 


9. Can you look up the name of Sun Yat-sen 
and find out why he was called the George 
Washington of China? 


10. Ask your teacher about Thomas Masaryk 
and his Czechoslovak Republic? 


II. SHRINES OF LIBERTY 


Can you give a few facts about these places? 
Where can you find them? What happene? 
there 


The Liberty Bell 
The Old North Bridge 
. The National Library of Congress 


. Valley Forge 

. Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
. The Capitol at Washington 
- The Old North Church 


. Lexington, Massachusetts 


- Boston Harbor 
. The United Nations 


= 


Iii. CAN YOU ANSWER? 


1. What two famous explorers tried to reach 
India? 


2. When did the Mayflower sail from Hol- 
land? 


3. What did the people in the Mayflower 
sign? 


4. What are some of the things which King 
George III taxed in America? 


5. How did the Yankees dispose of the tea in 
Boston Harbor? 


6. In which city was the First Continental 
Congress held? 


7. Who was John Mason? What did he do? 


&. Who rode eighty miles to deliver his vote? 
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Problem Solving Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 


IV. FAMOUS WORDS — WHO SAID? VI. IMPORTANT DATES TO REMEMBER 


1. Columbus discovered America in 1492. 


2. The Mayflower sailed from Holland in 1620. 


. “Give me liberty or give me death.” 


2. “No taxati ithout tation.” 
3. The British planned to force the unloading 


3. “An Epoch in history.” of the tea on December 17, 1773. 


4. The first Continental Congress met in 
4. **Those stubborn freemen in New England September, 1774. 


are ruining us.” 5. The Declaration of Independence was 


5. “I must carry one vote for independence.” signed in July, 1776. 


6. The First National Congress met in 1788. 


Vil. MATCHING FACTS OR DATES (Draw a 


line from one to the other) 


Vv. MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST 
1. The Library of Congress is in the city of 1. 1496 Convention held in Virginia 


New York Washington Boston 2. 1620 John Cabot sailed for India 


3. Dec. 17, 1773 Mayflower sailed from Hol- 


2. King George III ordered the unloading of meet 


om 4. May, 1776 Date planned for unloading 


of tea 


tea silk rice 


5. Sept., 1774 Signing of Declaration of 
Independence 


6. July, 1776 Meeting of first Conti- 


nental Congress 


3. In order to fool the British, the Yankees 
disguised as 


Mexicans cowboys Indians 


4. The first Continental Congress met in wyIIJ. GOOD BOOKS TO READ 


New Yerk Philadelphia Washington “Thomas Jefferson,”’ Clara I. Judson, Wil- 
cox & Follett 


“Enjoying Our Land,’? Maybell G. Bush, 
MacMillan 


5. The tea was pitched into the harbor at 
Baltimore New York Boston 


6. Rodney rode through the night at a dis- “The Story of New England,” Marshall 


tance of McClintock, Harper 


“The Little History of the United States,”’ 


fort il sixt il ight il 
orty miles y miles eighty miles Pyne, Houghton 


7. The First National Congress met in the “American History Stories,”> Eva March 


city of Patton, Houghton 


Boston Philadelphia **‘American History for Little Folks,” Blais- 
dell, Little Brown 


8. The Bill of Rights is a part of our “Real Stories from Our History,” John 


Constitution Declaration of Independence Faris. Ginn 


Atlantic Charter “Our America,”? Ramon Coffman, Dodd 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


HAVE A HAVE A 


HAMMER PUMPKIN 
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WHAT I SAY Flora V. Shoemaker § {NT 


[ Say, Caw, Caw. say, Moo I say Cluck Cluck 


['say, Peep Rep. say, Quack Quack Tsay, Mew, Mew. 
I say, BowWow. Isay, Hoo, Hoo.’ Isay Gobble Gobble. 


Cut out the sentences and paste the correct one underneath each picture 
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INTRIGUING MR. JACK O°LANTERN Marguerite Gode 


Let’s Draw 


Mr. Jack O’Lantern 


Mr. Jack O’Lantern - 

Is a most intriguing fellow 
When he’s in a jolly mood 
His smile is broad and mellow 


When he’s feeling out of sorts 
He wears a scowly frown 

And you're very apt to see 
His smile turned upside down 


He can chuckle — he can cry 
He can show surprise 

He can be a roguish elf 
With mischief in his eyes. 


Jack O’Lantern’s very vain 
And his face is seen 

Sketched on every window pane 
When it’s Hallowe’en 


Try drawing Jack O’Lantern in his various moods. He will be 
delighted to have his face appear on the place cards for your party 
or if you are writing to a little friend in October — put his smiling 
face at the top of each page. 

In making a real Jack O’Lantern, you will find pleasure in 
choosing the drawing you like best and transferring it to the 
pumpkin. Then cut the features carefully with a’sharp knife. Eye- 
brows — Hair — mustache — etc., may be painted on with colored 
ink or calcimine paint. 
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THE 


MOPPETS, 
AND PEG 


Helen Strimple 


Meg is careless with her 
toys. She breaks some of Peg is careful with her toys. 


her dishes by playing roughly She will not break them and 
with them. she can play again and again. 
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Meg spends every penny Peg drops her pennies into 

as soon as she gets one. She her piggy bank. Then she He 
buys candy, gum or balloons. can save until she has enough 

And soon her treats as well to buy a gift for someone, or  B 
as her money are all gone. take to church, or maybe buv 


a new book to read. Ch 
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Columbus Day Special 
An October Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 

Characters: 

Miss Wilson, the teacher. 

Children representing each 
letter in the word, CHRIS- 
TOPHER. 

Scene: In an ordinary class- 
room. As the scene opens, Miss 
Wilson is speaking. 

Miss Wilson: I notice many of 
you are carrying letters with you 
today. I’m very curious about this 
surprise you have planned for me. 
Who is going to start this? 

Child with Letter “‘C’’. I am, Miss 
Wilson. We thought up this idea 
ourselves and if you like it, we 
thought we might take our show to 
Mother Goose Land. The children 
there don’t seem to know anything 
about our special days. Now, I'll 
commence. 

“C” is for CHRISTOPHER AND 
COLUMBUS too, 

Who discovered new lands for me 
and for you. 

He was born in Italy as you must 
know, 

And all of this happened many years 
ago. 

Child with Letter “H". 

“H” is for HELP, which he needed 
so badly, 

For funds, ships and men he needed 
so sadly, 

He believed all the time that the 
earth was round, 

But his friends all said that his mind 
was unsound. 


Child with Letter “R”’. 


“R” is for RACING against wind, 
storms and tide, 

His frail little ships were so truly 
untried. 

Columbus was brave to start out on 
the sea, 

But he did it I say for you and for 
me. 

Child with Letter “I’’. 

“T” is for ITALY where Columbus 
was born, 

In Genoa by the sea where he 
watched every morn. 

He studied Geography, shipping and 
such. 

He was a bright lad and he learned 
very much. 

Child with Letter 

“S” is for SANTA MARIA the very 
best ship, 

Of all the three boats it made the 
best trip, 

For it travelled far and to many 
strange lands. 

It touched foreign shores and it 
touched foreign sands. 

Child with Letter “‘T”’. 

“T”’ is for TROUBLE which CHRIS 
had a plenty, 

For men turned against him, some- 
times all twenty, 

And sometimes’ they put him in 
fetters and chains, 


In midst of high seas and torrential 
rains. 


Child with Letter *‘O’’. 

“O” is the OCEANS that Chris- 
topher sailed on, 

To reach new lands that he set foot 
upon. 
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Nice Queen Isabella and King 
Ferdinand, 

With money and ships lent a fine 
friendly hand. 

Child with Letter P’’. 

“Pp” is for POVERTY in the way 
that Chris died. 

He knew not he was famous, a hero 
beside. 

Columbus was fearless, strong- 
hearted and true, 

And when given a task, he knew 
what to do. 

Child with Letter “H’’. 

“H” is for HOME, the America we 
love. 

We give thanks for Freedom, to 
Heaven above, 

But without those brave men like 
our good Chris, 

Our many fine freedoms we'd surely 
miss. 

Child with Letter “E”’. 

“E” is for EVERYONE who re- 
members the date, 

When Christopher Columbus settled 
our Fate. 

It was in fourteen hundred and 
ninety-two. 

A red letter date for all of you. 

Child with Letter “* R”. 

“R” is for RAH, RAH, RAH, and 
three cheers, 

For a Columbus Day all of these 
years. 

October 12th is the month and day. 

HURRAY everybody, HURRAY 
and HURRAY. 

(The children then turn to Miss 
Wilson who says): 

Miss Wilson: That is one of the 
finest programs I’ve ever heard, but 
I think when you go to Mother 
Goose Land, you'll’ want to add 
something more, music for instance. 

Child with Letter “C”. Oh, but 
Miss Wilson, we do have more, the 
‘set part of our show is all music. 
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Miss Wilson: Fine. After a short 
recess, I should like to have you 
give the rest of the program. 

ACT Il. 

(The Rest of the Program) 

Characters: 

Miss Wilson. 

Several small groups of chil- 
dren who will do the singing. 

Scene: Same as in Act I. (As 
the scene opens, Miss Wilson 
speaks.) 

Miss Wilson: And now we shall 
be glad to listen to the rest of this 
very interesting program. 

(Note: The songs are taken from 
the Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 
published by Hall and McCreary 
Co., Chicago.) 

First Group: (Tune: The Farmer 
in the Dell.) 


1, 
Columbus was so brave, 
Columbus was so brave. 


Time: A starry October night. 
Setting: Out-of-doors. At back 
of stage hangs a dark blue cur- 
tain with silver stars and moon 
painted or pinned on it. Under- 
neath this curtain hangs a light 
blue one with the sun on it. 
Characters: 

Momma Tree 

Jack Frost 

Elf 

Willie Wind 

Levi Leaf 

Lily Leaf 

Leo Leaf 

Lena Leaf 

Leslie Leaf 

Lulu Leaf 

Louis Leaf 

Linda Leaf 

Lee Leaf 

Lettie Leaf 

Lem Leaf 

Lola Leaf 
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Heigh Oh the Derry Oh, new lands 
Columbus gave. 
2. 
He travelled far by sea. 
He travelled far by sea. 
Heigh Oh the Derry Oh, 
To give those lands to me. 
America he found 
America he found. 
Heigh Oh the Derry Oh. 
We live on sacred ground. 
4, 
America Hurray, 
America Hurray. 
Heigh Oh the Derry Oh, 
We love our land today. 


Second Group: Tune: “When John- 
ny Comes Marching Home.” 
When Chris came sailing home again, 
Hurrah, Hurrah. 
They gave to him a hearty welcome 
then 
Hurrah, Hurrah. 


A Dozen Autumn Leaves 


A One Act Play 
BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


(Momma Tree, dressed in a 
brown robe, sits on a stump in 
center of stage. On her robe are 
pinned twelve green leaves. Be- 
neath each leaf is pinned a 
bright autumn one. Near her is 
a telephone made from a tin 
can, string, and little horn re- 
ceiver. The twelve children are 
seated on the floor in a semi- 
circle in front of and facing her. 
Each is dressed in a yellow robe 
and has name pinned on.) 
Momma Tree: (Goes to telephone, 
taps can three times, and takes down 
receiver. Waits a moment): 
Hello! Jack Frost? Will you please 
come 
And paint my leaves tonight? 
Bring your best fall colors, for 
I want them gay and bright. 
(Listens a moment): 
You say you will? I’m very glad, 
And hurry if you can; 


The men they cheered, how they ¢ d 
shout. 

The earth was round, they hed } 
found out. 

And they all felt gay when old Chris 
came sailing home, 

And they all felt gay when old Chris 
came sailing home. 

Third and Final Group close the 

program with this song. Tune: “Old 

Black Joe.” 

Gone are the.days when you hear 
the people say; 

Flat is the earth for we know it’s 
round today; 

Gone from the earth to a better land 

we know, 

We hear Columbus calling, calling, 
“Told you so.” 

Go sailing, Go sailing, for the earth 
is round you know. 

We hear Columbus calling, calling, 
“Told you so.” 

—The End— 


My. leaves are. wishing: to be 
gone — 


Each has a secret pian. (Sits on 
stump again.) 

Jack Frost: (enters from left of 
stage. Has bucket of paint in one 
hand and paint brush in other. 
Wears a white suit smeared with 
different autumn colors): 

Which leaves need painting, Mrs 

Tree? 

I'll paint them very fast 

And have them bright and heau- 

tiful 

Before the night is past. 

(Pretends to paint Momma Tree 
and at the same time tears off 
green pinned-on leaves exposing 
the autumn ones beneath.) 

There you are! At last I’m done. 


(Puts brush in bucket. Wipes hands 
on suit.) 


Your children now can play 
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Or work or travel: take their 
choice, 
For here comes our new day! 

Elf: (in green suit, enters from 
ight of stage. Takes down night 
curtain. Puts it under arm): 

Where day comes from when 

nighttime goes 

I’m the only one who knows! 

(Laughs and dances off left of 
stage.) 

Momma Tree: (laughs, rises and 
twists about looking at the autumn 
leaves pinned on her robe): 

I like your painting, Jack. It’s 

fine; 

I thank you with my heart. 

Now I must see if Willie Wind 

Will come to do his part. (Goes 
to telephone. Taps four times. Re- 
moves receiver): 

Hello! Willie Wind? My leaves 

Have things they wish to do; 

Will you please come unfasten 

them? 

They need this help from you. 

(Nods and smiles. Jack Frost 
grins, waves paint brush and exits 
at left of stage.) 

Willie Wind: (enters from right 
of stage. Puffs and blows and un- 
pins a leaf. Motions to Levi to 
stand): 

Levi, what are you to do; (Pins 
leaf on Levi.) 

Work or play or travel—ooo000j 

Levi Leaf: 

| wish to be placed in a book 

By some small boy and when 

He sees me flatly pressed, he'll 

think 

Of autumn days again. (Remains 
standing.) 

Willie Wind: (unpins another of 
Momma Tree’s leaves. Motions to 
Lily, who stards): 

Lily, with your soft leaf voice, 
(Pins leaf on Lily.) 

Tell us what thing is your choice. 

Lily Leaf: 

I hope to help a bonfire burn 

Where children like to toast 

Marshmallows and cook wiener- 

wursts — 

I wish to do that most. (Remains 
standing.) 

Willie Wind: (licks lips and rubs 
tummy. Unpins another leaf. Mo- 
tions to Leo, who stands): 

And what, I ask, is your fine plan, 

Pins leaf on Leo.) 


My gaily-colored little man? 

Leo Leaf: 

I'll be part of a compost heap 

Where leaves lie long at rest 

While making food for growing 

plants — 

The kind that they like best. 

Willie Wind: (pats Leo on back. 
Unpins another leaf. Motions to 
Lena, who stands): 

And what, dear Lena, can you do 
— (Pins leaf on Lena.) 

A tiny little leaf like you? 

Lena Leaf: 

I wish to be part of a quilt 

That keeps the winter breeze 

From harming bluebells, violets, 

And pale anemones. (Remains 
standing.) 

Willie Wind: (pats her on her 
head. Unpins another leaf. Motions 
to Leslie, who stands): 

To whom, I ask you, little boy, 
(Pins leaf on Leslie.) 

Do you expect to bring great joy? 

Leslie Leaf: 

I wish to be a pattern for 

Some teacher, so that she 

Can decorate the blackboards, 

walls, 

With leaves that look like me. 
(Remains standing.) 

Willie Wind: (pats his shoulder. 
Unpins another leaf. Motions to 
Lulu, who stands): 

I suppose, my child, you'll sail 
(Pins leaf on Lulu.) 

Over hill and over dale! 


Lulu Leaf: (shakes head): 

A squirrel needs a cozy nest 

When winter comes, I know; 

I wish to help make his home 

warm 

And safe from ice and snow. 
(Remains standing.) 

Willie Wind: (nods, unpins an- 
other leaf. Motions to Louis, who 
stands): 

A healthy-looking leaf like you 
(Pins leaf on Louis.) 

I know. will find good work to do. 

Louis Leaf: 

In winter hens should exercise! 

I'll help hide corn and wheat 

On the hen house floor and make 

Them scratch with busy feet. 
(Remains standing.) 


Willie Wind: (shakes  Louis’s 


hand. Unpins another leaf. Motions 
to Linda, who stands): 
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You look so happy that I know 
(Pins leaf on Linda.) 

You’ve found a pleasant place to 

go. 

Linda Leaf: 

The rosebush by the Big House 

door 

Needs leaves to keep it warm: 

I wish to wrap it snug and safe 

From each winter storm. (Re- 
mains standing.) 

Willie Wind: (pats her arm. Un- 
pins another leaf. Motions to Lee, 
who stands): 

My boy, will you go far away 
(Pins leaf on Lee.) 

When you leave your home today? 

Lee Leaf: 

I wish to peep inside the House 

So that I can see 

Why people like to live in it 

Instead of on a tree. (Remains 
standing.) 

Willie Wind: (laughs aloud. Un- 
pins another leaf. Motions to Lottie, 
who stands): 

And what place are you going, 

dear, (Pins leaf on Lottie) 

In this lovely time of year? 

Lottie Leaf: 

I wish to snuggle and have fun 

In baby Karen’s hair; 

Her little hands will toss me up 

Around and everywhere. (Re- 
mains standing.) 

Willie Wind: (smiles, unpins an- 
other leaf. Motions to Lem, who 
stands): 

Tell me, boy, if you will fly (Pins 
leaf on Lem.) 

Among the clouds high in the sky. 

Lem Leaf: 

I’m hoping that I will be used 

As a pattern for 

Children’s invitations to 

Parties by the score. (Remains 
standing.) 

(Willie Wind pats Lem’s arm. 
Starts to unpin last leaf. Lola runs 
to snuggle close to Momma Tree.) 

Lola: 

I don’t wish my momma to 

Be lonesome in cold weather; 

I want to stay fast on my limb 

So we can be together. (Snuggles 
closer. Momma Tree puts her arm 
around Lola. Other leaves take 
hold of hands and dance around 
Momma Tree and Lola singing to 
the tune of Jack and Jill): 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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All flesh should be colored a light orange. 
She may wear a bright red sweater. 
Add a bit of yellow to the red. The 
skirt may be green. 


Paint the squirrel light brown as it is a 
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HEALTH JACK-O-LANTERN (Page 64) 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


FREEDOM & 
& UNITY 


Principal figure is a pine tree rising from a thick growth 
of evergreens with conical tops. A sheaf of wheat stand on 
each side of the pine and below the sheaf on the right and 
above the tops of the evergreens stands a cow. Below the 
line of evergreens in the form are the words... ; 


VERMONT 
FREEDOM 
& UNITY 
Capital: Montpelier 
Nickname: Green Mountain State 
Motto: “Freedom & Unity” 
Bird: Hermit thrush; its song is one of exquisite quality 
Flower: Red clover 
Leading state in marble quarrying and granite. 
Making of maple sugar is an important industry. 
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How many pumpkins are there? F 


BOBBING FOR APPLES PUZZLE 
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A Night Under The Stars 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER—Illustrated by the Author 


Now MRS. Squirrel had prom- 
ised Mrs. Goose that some time 
she would go camping with her. 
Just for the night. They would 
take blankets and pillows and go up 
on the High Hill to sleep. Mrs. 
Goose had been anxious to do this 
for a long time, and finally Mrs. 
Squirrel said, “All right, all right, 
I'll go with you, because I don’t 
want you to go alone. And because 
it’s such beautiful weather now.” 

“‘And because it will be a nice, 
restful adventure,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose. “Shall we go tonight?” 

“Very well,” Mrs. Squirrel told 
her. ““When it begins to get dark, 
we'll start.” 

Mrs. Goose shut her eyes hap- 
pily. “A night under the stars,” she 
said. 

When darkness began to come, 
they went, with their blanket rolls, 
along the path that led to the High 
Hill. Mrs. Squirrel had a flashlight; 
Mrs. Goose carried a little lantern. 
They walked slowly, because the 
path was rough. 

“Well, here we go, for our night 
under the stars,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Isn’t that a beautiful sentence? 
But I didn’t make it up.” 

“I know you didn’t make it up,” 
snapped Mrs. Squirrel. ““You don’t 
need to tell me that.” 

When. they got to the top of the 
hill they looked for a nice flat place 
under a tree. Mrs. Goose didn’t like 
one place, because she thought it 
was too bumpy, and Mrs. Squirrel 
didn’t like another, because she 
thought it looked damp. But finally 
they found a spot that looked all 
right, and spread out their blankets, 


“Oh, what is that? Listen, 


and rolled up in them. They stuck 
pillows under their heads. 

“Isn’t this cozy)” said Mrs. 
Goose, looking up at the tree above 
them. “But I don’t see any stars.” 

“Well, there are plenty, only the 
leaves hide them,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her. “Now let’s go to sleep. I 
got awfully tired, lugging our things 
up here.” 

“But I don’t feel a bit sleepy,” 
laughed Mrs. Goose. 

“Well, I do. So let’s be quiet.” 

Mrs. Squirrel shut her eyes and 
was just drifting away on a nice 
dream when Mrs. Goose gave a loud 
cry. “Oh, what is that? Listen.” 

Mrs. Squirrel listened. “I don’t 
hear anything.” 

“It’s stopped now, but it was such 
a loud noise. It may be the bear who 
used to live in the old den behind 
the blackberry bushes. I forgot 


said Mrs. Goose. 


about the bear. Oh, we are in dan- 
ger.” 

“Don’t be silly!” Mrs. Squirrel 
said. “In the first place, no one is 
sure there ever was a bear up there. 
No one ever saw him. In the second 
place, I don’t hear any loud noise.” 

“There it is again!’ cried Mrs. 
Goose, looking terrified. 

“*Y ou foolish thing,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her. “It’s only the bullfrog in 
the brook. Don’t you know a frog 
from a bear?” 

Mrs. Goose settled down again. 
Then she spoke, in a soft, frightened 
whisper. “Mrs. Squirrel, are you 
awake?” 

“T am now, because you waked 
me. Well, what is it, this time?” 

“Listen; what is that hurrying 
noise? It sounds like water. Is 
there going to be a flood?” 

Mrs. Squirrel listened. Then she 
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said, “No, no flood. Not even 
water! It’s just the leaves, rustling a 
little. The wind has come up. 
Don’t you know wind when you 
hear it?”’ 

“Oh, so it is wind,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I guess I was half asleep, 
myself.” 

“Well, do try and go all asleep. 
Who ssid this was going to be a 
nice, restful adventure? I’m sure 
I didn’t. I’m tired. I want to settle 
down, right now.” 

Mrs. Squirrel had hardly done 
that, when she felt a nudge on her 
shoulder. It was Mrs. Goose, of 
course; and she nudged with her 
sharp bill. 

“Ouch!” said Mrs. 
“What's the matter now?” 

“‘We are in danger. Someone is 
flashing a light at us.” 

Mrs. Squirrel opened one tired 
brown eye. Then she said, “Non- 
sense. It is just the moon. The moon 
is coming up, and shining through 
the tree over our heads.” 

“Oh, so it is the moon!”’ said Mrs. 
Goose, happily. “What a relief. Isn’t 
this cozy?” 

“It would be, if only you would 
settle down,” sighed Mrs. Squirrel. 
‘What a night we are having!” 


Squirrel. 


Mrs. Pop-Rabbit called, “*Mrs. Squirrel, is that you up there?’ 


“Well, I think I can go to sleep 
now,” said Mrs. Goose, laying her 
long neck on the pillow. 

It wasn’t very long till Mrs. 
Squirrel was waked again, but this 
time it was by having little things 
fall on her. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” cried Mrs. Goose, 
sitting up. ““_Do you know what has 
happened now? Those stars we are 
under — they are falling on us!” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Look! It’s only nuts from the tree 
over our heads. The wind has blown 
them down. How lucky! We can 
take them home with us.” 

**You can have all of them,’”’ Mrs. 
Goose told her. “I don’t like them. 
They hit me like stones.” 

“Silly! They will be nice in cakes. 
Now do go to sleep. I can’t think 
why I ever wanted to come up here 
with you, anyway.” 

“It was to have a night under the 
stars,’ said Mrs. Goose, just as 
though she were really explaining. 

Quite a long time went by. Then 
Mrs. Squirrel was roused by a loud 
screech from Mrs. Goose, and a 
nudge, too. A hard, sharp nudge. 
“Oh, what’s that? Is there a fire? 
I think Animaltown is burning up. 
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I shal] have to go home, to save my 
house!” 

Mrs. Squirrel sat up and sighed 
and looked. “No, it is not a fire. It 
is just the sun. That’s the beginning 
of the sunrise.” 

“Then our night under the stars is 
over,” said Mrs. Goose. “Shall we 
get up now?” 

“Mercy no! Why, we have hardly 
had any sleep at all. Let’s try to 
get just a little rest before we leave 
this place.” 

“All right. But hasn’t it been 
cozy?” 

If Mrs. Squirrel had heard that, 
she would have said, “NO!” But 
she didn’t hear, because she had 
covered up her ears. 

After quite a long while Mrs. 
Goose stretched her neck up again. 
“Listen! I hear a bell ringing. I 
hear footsteps.” 

There was no answer from Mrs. 
Squirrel. 


Mrs. Goose looked around. Her 
friend was not there! There was her 
pillow and her blanket, but she had 
gone. “Oh, she has been carried 
away by that bear,” thought Mrs. 
Goose. “And those footsteps! May- 
be it is the bear, coming back for 
me.” She jumped up, and flapped 
her wings, wildly. 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit 
and Black Cat came into sight from 
behind the bushes. Mr. Pop-Rabbit 
carried a bell; he began to ring it 
loudly. Then he saw Mrs. Goose. 

“Oh, there you are,” he said. 
“Why, we were so worried about 
you! We found that you hadn't 
slept in your bed last night. And 
Mrs. Squirrel hadn’t slept in hers, 
either. So we came out to hunt for 


you. 


“We came up here to sleep under 
the stars,” said Mrs. Goose. “Well, 
I know where J am now. But I 
don’t know where Mrs. Squirrel is. 
She was here — but now she has 
gone.” 


She looked up into the tree. Then 
she screamed. “Oh look, that furry 
thing,” she said. “It might be the 
bear’s paw, hanging down! He js 
going to pounce on us!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit and 
Black Cat looked up. 

“It looks to me like Mrs. Squir- 
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48 
rel’s tail,” said Black Cat. He 
laughed. 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit called, “Mrs. 
Squirrel, is that you, up there? If it 
is, speak to us!” 

There was a rustling sound, and 
Mrs. Squirrel put her head down 
through the branches. 

“So that’s where you werel” 
said Mrs. Goose. “Why did you 
climb up into the tree?” 

“Because I needed a little rest. 
Because I didn’t like to be waked up 
all the time, and nudged, and 
screeched at.” 

“Both of you look all worn out,” 
said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “And what a 
scare you gave us!” 

“T feel hungry,” said Mrs. Goose, 
suddenly. 

“And so do we,” said the others. 

Then Black Cat suggested: ‘‘Let’s 
all go down to the Animaltown 
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PANCAKES 


A tall Rabbit flipped the cakes high! 
Cafeteria and get a good breakfast. 


We'll help you carry your things.” 
When they got there, the tall 


Mile Of Smiles 


A Story For Halloween 
KARIN ASBRAND 


Tue YELLOW pumpkin sat 
in the garden, feeling very sad. 

“Tt’s a dull world,” he thought, 
“just sitting here, doing nothing.” 

Just a few minutes ago he had 
heard Jack and Jerry say that all 
pumpkins should have a nice big 
mouth so they could smile, espe- 
cially at Halloween. And how could 
he smile when he didn’t have a 
mouth? He was getting so big 
and heavy, too, so he could not 
even roll around and see what was 
going on. He could only sense the 
children around him as they stepped 
carefully around the vines. 

Suddenly Jack pounced on him. 
“This is the biggest pumpkin in the 
garden,” he cried. ““What a nice big 
smile he will have when I get 
through with him.” 

Jerry clapped her hands. “Get 
me one, too, Jack,” she said. “A 
nice big fat one, like that.” 

The yellow pumpkin felt himself 
lifted off the vine. The pumpkin 
next to him was picked, too, and 


then the two pumpkins were care- 
fully carried into the house, and 
set on a table. 

Jack said, “I'll just have time to 
scoop him out, and perhaps make 
him a nose and some eyes before I 
go to school, if I hurry.” 

“And then mother will make a 
nice pumpkin pie for us,” shouted 


‘Jerry, as Jack went to work with 


his penknife. 

Before long the big yellow pump- 
kin had two eyes so he could look 
all around the kitchen, and a nose, 
too, before the children bolted from 
the house, almost late for school. A 
nice lady in a pretty apron moved 
him carefully to the window-sill. 
He could see the children running to 
school, jumping rope, and playing 
with balls. 

He sniffed the air. It smelled 
good, whatever it was, as the lady 
moved from the table to the big 
box-like thing. She opened its door 
and took out two round discs. She 


rabbit who was the cook asked them 
what they wanted to eat. 
“Pancakes,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Yes, pancakes,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel and Black Cat and Mr. 
and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit all together. 
“What do you want, Mrs. 


Goose®”” they asked, because she [| 


hadn’t said anything. 

“Stars,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“She means pancakes,” explained 
Mrs. Squirrel. “‘She’s still so sleepy 
she doesn’t know what she is saying 
or doing.” 

Then the tall rabbit flipped the 
cakes high into the air, and never 
once let them fall to the floor. 

“Isn’t this cozy?” said Mrs. 
Goose, with her eyes closed. 

Then she ate a whole pat of butter 
instead of a bite of pancake, and 
didn’t even notice it. 


set them on the table. Then she 
took her apron off, and went out. 

“Meow!” said Kittykins, jump- 
ing up on the table. ““Those round 
things are pies for Halloween, in 
case you want to know, made from 
the pumpkin they took from inside 
of you.” 

The yellow pumpkin swelled with 
pride. He was certainly very useful 
if he had helped to make those 
beautiful things. Kittykins began 
to wash her face daintily with her 
little white paws. 

“T wish you could talk,” she said, 
yawning a little. “But of course 
you can’t until you get a mouth.” 


She reached over and kissed the | 


round yellow pumpkin with her 
little pink tongue. “I am not sup- 
posed to be here on the table,” 
chattered on. “Not when the folks 
are home, at least. I wish I were a 
black cat. Then I would find me a 
witch, and ride with her on a broom- 
stick right up to the sky.” 

“Chatterbox!” thought the yellow 
pumpkin, crossly, wishing he coakd 
chatter, too, and grin widely like 
Kittykins. 

“I suppose the pies are good,” 
said Kittykins, sniffing the air, her 
eyes as round as yellow aggies, 
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“but I would rather have fish or 
milk.” 

“Of course they are good,” 
thought the yellow pumpkin. “TI 
helped make them.” 

Then presto! the children were 
home. Kittykins hopped off the 
table and ran and hid. 

“Now we can finish our pumpkin 
faces,” shouted Jack, getting right 
to work. “My pumpkin face is 
going to have the biggest mouth and 
the widest smile of any of them.” 

“No. Mine is,” cried Terry. 

“Prove it,” said Jack. “There. 
Mine is finished. And what a smile. 
He will make everybody that sees 
him happy.” 

“Mine is finished, too,” said 
Jerry, as she looked from one pump- 
kin face to the other. “I guess their 
smiles are just as wide.” 

“Your name is Jack Pumpkin, 
after me,” Jack told his yellow 
pumpkin, setting him back on the 
window sill, and putting a candle 
in his fat insides. ““We will light 


you up. You must smile brightly 
out into the night, and make 
people happy. That is what you are 
for.” 

“That is what you are for, too, 
Jack,” said Jerry. “Not only at 
Halloween, but every day in the 
year. If you smile, then everybody 
else will smile, too.” 

Jack looked out the window. 
“Look, Jerry,” he cried. ““There’s a 
mile of smiles all the way down the 
street. Hurry and get your pumpkin 
lantern in the other window. Then 
there will be one more smile.” 

The yellow pumpkin looked up 
and down the street. Sure enough, 
from window to window on both 
sides of the street he saw pumpkin 
faces, smiling. It was just like a 
mile of smiles. Everyone that looked 
up and saw him, smiled, because 
that is the way it goes. 

When you smile you make other 
people smile, and you help light up 
the whole world because it is like a 
candle lighted inside of you. 


The Indians 
And the Jack-O-Lanterns 


RETOLD BY ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Ir HAPPENED in the long, 
long-ago time of the Pilgrims. Two 
little girls, named Patience and 
Prudence, had been left at home 
alone while their parents had gone 
to the village several miles away. 

“We will try to get back before 
night,”’ their father had said, as they 
left. “But, if we cannot, you must be 
brave girls and take care of your- 
selves.” 

“Oh, we can do that,” the girls 
had answered cheerily. ‘““And we will 
take care of the work too. There is 
the house to put in order and the 
pumpkins to bring in from the field. 
That will keep us busy.” The father 
and mother rode away. 

“I do hope that nothing will 
happen to them,” worried the moth- 
er. It is rather dangerous to leave 
them alone, while the Indians are 


still in this part of the country.” 

“Have no fear,” answered the 
husband. ““The girls will be all right. 
Since we are getting an early start I 
believe we will be back before dark.” 

“‘We should be proud that Mother 
trusts us with the care of the house,” 
said Patience as the little girls set to 
work happily. 

“1 like to do housework,” said 
Prudence, “‘but, the most fun will 
be bringing in the yellow pumpkins. 
After the house was in apple-pie 
order they went out to the pumpkin 
patch, and carried the golden pump- 
kins, one by one, to the pit that 
their father had dug. 

“Now the work’s all done and 
there is still time to play,” said 
Patience. 

“Let’s make some jack-o-lan- 
terns!’ suggested Prudence. 


Fire Prevention Day 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


An important day in October 
Is Fire Prevention Day, 

A Day to serve as reminder 
That matches are not for play; 


A Day to remind us “Be Careful!” 
A Day very timely to mention 
The need for everyone’s safety 
And thought of fire prevention! 


“Oh, yes, let’s!” cried her sister 
delighted at the idea. And they went 
at the fun in great merriment. As 
soon as their scary goblins were 
finished they ran with them into the 
house and got some candles. When 
these were lighted the jack-o-lan- 
terns looked much more frightful. It 
was just begirning to grow dusk; 
and Patience seemed a bit afraid. 

“Tl wonder when father and mother 
will get home,” she said. 

*Not before morning, perhaps,” 
returned Prudence. ““They had much 
to do. But, be of good cheer, little 
sister, we shall be safe.’ She went to 
the door as she spoke, and looked 
out. What she saw made her heart 
almost stop beating. Two Indians 
were creeping stealthily towards 
the house. Prudence flung the door 
shut and quickly bolted it. 

“What is the matter?” cried 
Patience terrified. ““What is it?”’ 

“Indians,” whispered Prudence. 
“Be quiet, child, be quiet. God help 
us.” They crouched down in the 
corner to keep out of sight. The 
Indians peeped in at the window. 
On the floor were the grinning jack- 
o-lanterns, their big eyes blazing 
with the candle light. 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!’ exclaimed the 
savages. Then with a terrified yell 
they turned and fled to the woods. 
The frightened little girls heard and 
understood. They clasped each other 
in their arms and sobbed out their 
thankfulness that they had been 
saved. 

No more Indians ever came to 
that house. “Ugh! ugh! ugh!” they 
would mutter whenever they hap- 
pened to pass by the place. “Fire- 
spirits! fire-spirits’” 
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Sammy Spider’s heart sank as — Ladybug tossed his lace shawl onto the 
eaves. 


Sammy Spi 
H. M 


H, MOMMA, she’s so 
pretty!” said Sammy Spider ex- 
citedly, as he followed his mother 
around the kitchen of their snug 
little home in the knot-hole of the 
apple tree. 

“Who?” Momma Spider asked. 
She sounded as though she were 
thinking about something else — 
maybe about Poppa, who was off 
to work for the day. 

“Linda Ladybug, Momma! She’s 
so pretty — and I do so want to be 
friends with her. I met her on a 
daisy leaf in the garden. I told her 
how pretty she was and | walked 


der’s Shawl 


. PERCY 


down the stalk with her to Grass 
Avenue, but she made fun of me, 
Momma, and said, ‘Pooh, you’re so 
ugly!’ and then flew away.” 

It was then that Momma stopped 
what she was doing and really paid 
attention to him. She looked sad. 

“Sammy,” Momma said, patting 
him on the head, “don’t you go 
fretting yourself about Linda Lady- 
bug. You mustn’t mind what she 
says. She may be pretty with her red 
body and little black spots, but that 
doesn’t mean she needs to be unkind 
to my Sammy. Why don’t you go 
find Susy Spider? I’m sure she'll he 
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a good friend and play with you. 
Now, run along, Sammy, and have a 
good time while I plan something 
nice for Poppa’s and your supper.” 

“But, Momma —” Sammy 
started to say, but he decided he 
wouldn’t. He crawled out the back 
door of their little house, down the 
tree trunk, and through the long 
grass. 

All the time he was thinking such 
big thoughts to himself. 

“Momma doesn’t understand 
what I mean,” he said to himself. 
“T like Linda Ladybug. I know I’m 


not pretty like her, but I do want | 


her to be friends with me. There 
must be some way I can do it.” 


He thought and thought and | 


thought as he crawled along. He 
stopped once in a while to scratch 
his head, just as though that would 
make an idea come quicker. The 
wind came by and ruffled the grass 
— and it was then that Sammy got 
his idea. 

“Oh, I know! I know! I'll make 


Linda Ladybug a nice lace shawl J 


to put on her shoulders so when old 
Mr. Wind blows his head off she’ll be 
nice and warm!” 

It was such a bright thought and 
it made Sammy Spider so happy, 
and what with his many legs and 
all, he just sped through the grass. 

“IT know just the place to spin 
it, too!” he said. ‘‘No one goes there 
and I can be all by myself and no 
one will ask me questions.”’ - 

And singing a jolly spider song, 
Sammy went swiftly on his way. 
Oh, the big steps he took, and the 
wide smile that was on his face, and 
the happy feeling that was inside 
him! And so it was.in no time at all 
that Sammy Spider reached the 
lonely run-down hut at the edge of 
the woods. 

“Ah,” thought Sammy, “here I 
am at last! Those beams up top are 
just what I need to start my web!” 
And so he crawled over the sill and 
into the shadowy inside, up the 
wall, and onto the beam. He was 
just about to start to work when 
he saw someone lying on the floor 
below. 

“Oh, dear,” he thought, ‘“‘some- 
body is here, and I did so want to be 
alone. Maybe if I wait a minute he 
will go.” 
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So Sammy sat still on the beam 
and waited. But the somebody on 
the floor also lay still. 

“Oh, | guess he is asleep. Well, 
in that case, it won’t matter, and 
| must get started if I am going to 
see Linda Ladybug again today!” 

Sammy started to stretch his fine 
silken thread across to the other 
beam. But it wasn’t so easy as he 
thought. The first time he missed 
it as he swung out on the thread. 
He went back to his place on the 
first beam. “My goodness.” he 
gasped, “I must do better than 
that.” 

So he tried again. But he still 
could not get his web started. Out 
again — no luck. [In again —- out 
again — no luck. One -- two — 
three -- four -- five times he tried 
it. He thought of Linda Ladybug 
without her lace shawl and he felt 
like erying. 

“I must do it! | just must! I’ve 
got to give something pretty to 


Linda so she will be my friend!” 


Six times -- and still no web 
started. Seven times — and then he 
got it! And, oh! how he began to 
spin after that once he got started. 
But even then he had _ trouble. 
Sometimes the design wouldn’t go 
right, but he tried ever so hard, and 
finally it was finished. 

“There,” he said, happily, folding 
it up carefully, “now I'll go to the 
daisy leaf and find Linda Ladybug 


§ and give it to her.” 


Carrying his precious bundle, he 


¥ crawled back down the wall, back 


over the sill, and outside once more. 
Linda Ladybug was sunning her- 


) self on the daisy leaf just as he had 


thought she would be. He crawled 
up carefully beside her. 

“Linda Ladybug, I’ve got some- 
thing for you,” he said. He was so 
happy he almost dropped the shawl. 

Linda looked at him crossly. 
“You again,” she said, “what now?” 

“A shawl — a lace shawl. [ made 
it all for you! Here!” He held it out 
to her. 

She took it, holding it at arms’ 
length as she unfolded it. 

“Why, you don’t even know how 
to spin a design right! There’s a 
mistake in it. And, besides,” she 
pouted, “it’s not pretty enough for 
me!” She dropped it carelessly on 


the leaf, tossed her head a couple of 
times, and flew away. 

Sammy just sat there for a min- 
ute. His little spider heart was 
broken. Two big tears came to his 
eyes. 

“She didn’t want it,” he sobbed. 
“Oh, dear, my poor little shawl!” 

He folded it up again and crawled 
down the daisy stalk, along Grass 
Avenue. 

“I mustn’t let anybody see me 
cry. Pil go back to my hiding place 
and cry by myself!” 


Flying South 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I sew some birds flying, 
At least ten, or twenty, 
Or sixty, eleven, 

Or, anyway, plenty! 


They all flew together 

In just perfect form; 

I think they are going 
Someplace where it’s warm. 


They do it each Autumn, 
I’ve seen them before, 

But each time I watch them 
I marvel once more! 


Oh, the slow steps that he took, 
and the sad look on his face, and 
the lonely feeling inside him as he 
went back to his hiding place! He 
crawled across the sill and into the 
shadows of the hut. He iaid his 
head on the shawl and cried and 
cried and cried till the little shawl 
was wet with tears. Poor, poor 
Sammy Spider! 

Suddenly out of the dimness, a 
deep voice said, “Little spider, 
what is the matter? Is there some- 
thing I can do to help?” 

Sammy wiped his eyes and looked 
up. It was the Somebody who had 
been lying on the floor. Now he was 
sitting up, and he was looking down 
kindly at Sammy. 

“No one can help me now,” 
Sammy said, sniffing. “I’m Sammy 
Spider, you know, and | wanted 
Linda Ladybug to be my friend. 
At first she told me | was ugly. I 
can’t help that, you know. So then 
I thought maybe if I made her a 
pretty lace shawl she would be 
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pleased and forget how ugly I was. 
But she said the shaw! was no good, 
either. Oh, dear, I am so unhappy!” 

“Sammy,” said the deep voice, 
kindly, “don’t talk tike that. | 
think the shawl is wonderful, and 
I will tell you why. First, let me 
tell you who I am, so we can be 
friends. | am Robert Bruce, King ot 
Scotland ...” 

Sammy’s eyes opened wide. “Oh, 
my goodness,” he thought, “a real 
king!” 

“How do you do, Mr. King,” he 
said, suddenly remembering his 
manners. You see, never having 
met a king before, he didn’t know 
just the words to say, but they 
must have been all right, for the 
king smiled, and went on, 

“I came to this little hut today, all 
tired out from fighting. My soldiers 
have been beaten again and again 
by the English, and [ felt all was 
lost. So I lay down, feeling as 
though | would never care to stir 
again. But while | was resting, a 
little spider came along and started 
spinning a web. Six times he tried 
to stretch his thin thread across the 
beams overhead — six times he 
failed. But he didn’t stop at six! 
On the seventh try, he succeeded! 
And as I watched that little spider, 
I thought to myself, ‘Robert, that 
could be you and your soldiers. Six 
times you’ve been beaten trying to 
fight for Scotland’s freedom, and six 
times you've failed. But you haven’t 
done it 7 times. So you must be as 
plucky as that little spider and go 
out and fight the seventh time.’ 
And so I began to feel equal to my 
task again — and now I am about 
to go back to my soldiers and gather 
them together again, and I know we 
will win, and all because of a little 
spider named Sammy!” 

“Me!” said Sammy, in surprise. 

“Yes, you, Sammy! So don’t 
fret about the shawl, or about Linda 
Ladybug. You’ve tried to do your 
best, and that is what counts! Just 
think what you have done for a 
king, and feel proud!” 

“Thank you, Mr. King,” was all 
Sammy could say, for there was a 
big lump in his throat. 

“Now, goodbye, Sammy Spider. 
I’m on my way to VICTORY!” 
(Turn to Page 63) 


“Qolie — alie — ka — spat,” said the witch, as she waved her magic broom- 
stick: over the little black cat. 


The Witch Who 
Wanted T’o Be Nice 


CATHRYN GREEN 


Loutsa was the youngest witch 
in Wizard’s Wood. The witches who 
lived there were the meanest, ugliest 
and scariest witches to be found 
anywhere. All of them, that is, ex- 
cept Louisa. She couldn’t seem to 
learn the tricks as the other witches 
did. Louisa had never cast a magic 
spell on anyone. Oh, she would 
begin the magic chant. With eyes 
closed tightly, she would open her 
mouth, and say, “oolie-ka-alie-ka- 
spat! make this boy a— a —” 


But instead of ending the magic 
words with “rat,” as the other 
witches tried to teach her to do, 
Louisa would open her eyes wide, 
and just stop talking. 

“Oh, but IT don’t want to turn 
little boys into rats,’ Louisa an- 
swered tearfully. “I like them and I 
think they’re much nicer just being 
little boys.” 

“Louisa!” Aunt Agatha said 
sternly. “Witches are not supposed 


to like anvone. Witches are sup- 
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posed to cast magic spells, and to 
go around scaring people, and — 
and —” 

“Oh, you’re nothing but a nice 
witch, Louisa. And you'll never be 
ready for Hallowe’en.” Her aunt 
flounced away angrily. 

Louisa wanted the other witches 
to like her, but she just couldn't 
make herself turn little boys into 
rats, and bushes and things. The 
lonely young witch walked slowly 
about the wood, brushing at the 
tree trunks with her broom. 

Soon the leaves began to fall 
and the wind blew chill through 
Wizard’s Wood. The older witches 
were busy day and night, getting 
ready for Hallowe’en. They mixed 
evil brews. They practiced magic 
words. They stood above the wood 
streams and made ugly faces. 

Louisa sat on a brown leg and 
watched and sighed. If only she 
had one friend among all the witches. 
One who felt as she did about scar- 
ing people. But the witches brushed 
by Louisa and rattled their hollow 
bones in her face. 

At last the dreadful night ar- 
rived. The wind whistled through 
the trees . . . ““Eeeeeeeee . . .”” The 
owls whirred from tree to tree, 
sounding their ghostly, “‘Ehoooooo.” 
The witches flew off into the night, 
one by one. They cackled with 
frightening laughter as they whizzed 
by Louisa on their way to scare 
little boys and girls in the Town. 

Soon all was quiet in Wizard’s 
Wood. Louisa was alone among the 
trees and darkness. She sat down 
near the campfire where the witches 
had danced. If only she could do 
something on this  Hallowe’en. 
Witches simply couldn’t just stay 
in the woods and not cast one magic 
spell — not on Hallowe'en. 

All at once Louisa jumped to her 
feet. She waved her broom in the 
air and laughed for joy. Louisa’s 
laugh was soft and merry. It didn’t 
even frighten the birds, asleep in the 
forest trees. 

“I know what do,” said 
Louisa. “I will use my magic words. 
I shall have more fun than all the 
other witches, this Hallowe'en 
night.”’ 

The youngest witch leaped onto 

(Tnrn to Page 69) 
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Rem-o-ra, The Hitch-Hiker 


We LIVED in the great South 
Seas, and Rem-o-ra was a queer 
fish. Hitch-hiking was his favorite 
way of getting anywhere. 

He could hang on to a bigger fish, 
any time he wanted to be the dinner 
guest of that fish. 

Remora was a fish with a round 
head and a long tail. And right now 
he was no bigger than a boy’s fore- 
arm, though some day he might 
grow to three feet in length. Though 
he had a pair of fins on his sides, 
where most fish did, he was a poor 
swimmer. And whether he was a 
poor swimmer because he hadn't 
used his swimming muscles, who 
shall say? 

But the thing that he used when 
he wanted to hitch-hike was this. 
Right on top of his head-he had 
something that looked like the 
rubber sole of a shoe with ridges on 
it. This round thing was a suction 
disk. People called him a “shark- 
sucker.” But he didn’t really deserve 
the name. It was just that he could 
hang on to a shark or anything else 
by that suction disk. 

He just naturally hung onto any- 
thing that came near enough. If it 
was a shark, he waited till that shark 
was eating its dinner. Then Remora 
ate the bits that were left. But the 
shark he had started with got 
caught. Remora let go just in time, 
or he’d have been caught, too. 

Remora lived in the South Seas, 
where the water was not too cold. 
After he left the shark, he fastened 
himself to something — and that 
something proved to be a canoe. 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


A 


On and on he rode, hitch-hiking 
on the canoe. But there was nothing 
to eat. And at last the two native 
boys in the canoe dragged it up on 
the beach. 

When they saw Remora, they 
pulled him off the canoe and dropped 
him into a tide pool. And there they 
tied a bark rope around his tail. 
Remora could find nothing to eat 
in the pool. He just got hungrier and 
hungrier. z 

By and by the boys came back to 
look at him. And how they laughed! 
“Remora catch turtle for us,” they 
told each other. 

Taking him out in the canoe, they 
dropped Remora overboard on the 
rope. He couldn’t see any big fish 
to hang onto. 

But by and by Remora saw a 
turtle. The turtle was swimming 
about looking for something to eat. 
So Remora just fastened himself to 
the turtle and hitch-hiked. 

Then the boys pulled on the rope. 
Well, the rope was fast to Remora. 
And Remora was fast to the turtle. 


The next thing he knew, Remora and 
the turtle were both hauled into the 
canoe. Then the boys went ashore 
and dropped Remora in the tide 
pool again. 

They made soup of the turtle, but 
they didn’t give Remora a bite to 


eat. My, how hungry he was now! | 


There wasn’t even a minnow in that 
tide pool. And Remora was tied to 
the end of a log so he had to stay in 
the pool. 


That evening the boys came back | 


and put Remora in the canoe again. 
They still had the rope around his 
tail. 


This time, when they dropped him | 


overboard, Remora didn’t try to 
hitch-hike on a turtle. Instead, he 
waited till he saw a sand shark. 
This shark pointed its long snout 
straight at the canoe. And it snapped 
its teeth. Had the boys been in 
swimming. the shark could have 
bitten off a piece of them as easily 
as anything. On it came, the fin on 
its back standing straight up like a 
sail. 
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Remora fastened himself to the 
shark. He hung by the top of his 
head with his suction disk to that 
shark. And even when the boys 
pulled on the rope, they couldn’t 
pull Remora back into the canoe. 

In fact, the second time the shark 
snapped its jaws at them, the boys 
gave a yell and paddled for shore. 
The shark bit the rope in two, and 
Remora was free of it. But Remora 
had fastened himself so far back on 
the shark’s belly that the shark 


couldn’t bite him. 

Next, the shark’s long snout told 
it where a fat fish swam. It was a 
long way off, but the shark swam 
fast — and Remora hitch-hiked. 
First the shark circled the fish to 
have a good look at it. Then it 
grabbed. And what a fish dinner 
they both had! Remora had more 
leftover bits than he could eat. 

Now all he’d have to do would be 
to hang fast to that shark, and every 
time the shark ate, he’d eat too. 


| **There’s nothing to be afraid of,’ said Pekin Duck. 
Young Pekin Duck 
ELSIE BAILEY FRAZIER 
Younc Pekin Duck slipped show you how.” 
into the cool little stream and pad- Leghorn Chick shivered and 
dled away toward the far end of the backed further up the bank. 
| barnyard. Easing himself under the “This is the way,” said Pekin, 
fence, he swam on a short distance stepping out of the water, then 
/and stopped. Paddling with one _ right back in again. “Just step easy 
i} foot, he turned around and called, into the water and sit down. Start 
“Aren’t you coming, Chick?” paddling with your feet. First one, 
“T’m afraid!” answered Leghorn then the other. There you are! 
Chick, backing away from the Floating like a cloud!” 
water’s edge. “Tll try it once.” Chick was 
“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” skeptical as he eased a foot into 
answered Pekin Duck, gliding back the stream. The next thing he 


toward Leghorn Chick. “Here, I'll 


knew water was over him, under 


him, and all around him. On the 
bank were all the chickens racing 
back and forth, squawking and 
fluttering with all their might. Even 
the turkeys came hurrying from 
catching potato bugs to see what 
such a commotion was about. 

“Chick!” Mrs. Leghorn Hen was 
crying as her son came floundering 
out of the water. “I thought you 
would drown for sure!” Then she 
turned on Chick and gave him a 
good scolding, which he deserved. 

“But, Mother! It looks so easy 
when Pekin Duck goes _ gliding 
down the stream!” 

“You and Pekin Duck are two 
different fowls, Chick,” explained 
his mother. “Ducks can swim be- 
cause their feet are webbed and 
chickens’ feet are not.” 

“Webbed! What’s that?” ex- 
claimed Leghorn Chick, looking 
down to examine his feet. “‘Aren’t 
mine webbed?” 

“‘No, indeed!” laughed Mrs. Hen. 
She called Pekin Duck to her and 
pointing to his and Chick’s feet, she 
explained that ducks have skin that 
connect their toes, making a paddle 
of their feet, while chickens do not 
have. ““‘We cannot swim, so there is 
just no use trying. We would sink. 
The weight of our wet feathers 
would keep us under water and we 
would be sure to drown.” 

“I’m glad I don’t have to worry 
about drowning,” boasted Pekin 
Duck. 

“Don’t be too sure about that,” 
warned Mrs. Hen, reaching down 
to gobble a passing fishworm, “you 
came very near to drowning one 
time.” 

did!’ quacked Pekin. “‘When 
was that? I don’t remember.” 

“No, you were too little to re- 
member,” answered Mrs. Hen. 

“Tell me about it,” begged Pekin. 
*“‘Weren’t you scared)” 

“I wasn’t there,” replied Mrs. 
Hen, “but I heard about it when 
you came here to live.” 

“Haven’t I always lived here)” 
inquired the young duck. 

“No. You were given by a neigh- 
bor to the girl that feeds us. When 
you were quite small, you and your 
brothers and sisters were caught out 
in a rain storm. You couldn’t 
waddle as fast as the others and 
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didn’t make it to shelter. Your 
back was just soaked. The girl 
found you lying on the ground wet 
to the skin. She wrapped you in a 
warm dry blanket and laid you by 
the stove. When you came to and 
waddled out on the floor, she was so 
happy she nearly cried.” 

Young Pekin Duck blinked his 
bright eyes as he eagerly listened 
to every word. “Go on,” he said, 
feeling important. 

“When she took you home,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Hen, “your mistress 
told The Girl that it was a very kind 
deed she had done in caring for a 
little stray duck. Then she gave you 
to her for her very own and here 
you have lived ever since with us 
chickens and the turkeys.” 

“After this,” thoughtfully replied 
Pekin Duck, “I shall take care that 
my back doesn’t get soaked.” 

“That’s right, Pekin. You see, it 
doesn’t always pay to be too sure 
of ourselves,” warned Mrs. Leg- 
horn Hen. “Come, children,” she 
clucked to her brood, “we must get 
some fresh grit.” 

“Why do we always have to be 
eating tiny little rocks>”’ complained 
her daughter, Yellow Legs. “They 
don’t taste good!” 

“We need grit in our stomachs to 
grind up our food — you see, we 
have no teeth,” Mrs. Hen explained 
to her children as they started off 
to the driveway where they would 
find plenty of small stones in the 
fresh gravel. 

‘“‘No wonder Pekin Duck is grow- 
ing so fast,” grumbled young Tom 
Turkey a few weeks later, as all the 
poultry family were busily pecking 
their breakfast of corn and mash. 
“Just look at him! His big broad 
beak scoops up the food like a 


shovel! He can eat three times as 


much as we turkeys — or you 
chickens, either!” 
Pekin Duck looked up long 


enough to retort, “If you would 
eat instead of complaining, you 
would get more food even if you 
don’t have a nice wide beak like 
mine.” 

“Don’t be impudent, young fel- 
low!” Young Tom Turkey spread 
his tail into a terrifying fan and 
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strutted over to Pekin Duck. 
“Ouch!” he shrieked. His tail fan 
collapsed as he leaped into the air. 
“What bit 

Pekin Duck’s beak snapped shut 
as he let go of Tom Turkey’s long 
red wattle. Mr. Gobbler, calling the 
rest of the turkeys, went off in a 
huff to the hayfield to catch grass- 
hoppers. 

Pekin Duck was almost grown 
when the poultry dealer, Mr. Miller, 
came to buy the chickens. “What a 
handsome young duck!” exclaimed 
the man. “Why, it’s a drake! Just 
look at those two curled feathers in 
his tail!” 

“T am sorry to sell him,” said 
The Girl, “but he surely must get 
lonesome for other ducks. All we 
have are chickens and turkeys.” 

It was a bewildered Pekin Duck 
that found himself in a strange pen 
surrounded by the most peculiar 
looking creatures he had ever seen. 
With a disgusted Quack! quack! he 
turned and waddled away, squeez- 


ing under the fence where a board 
was loose. He stretched, flapped his 
wings, and started across the or- 
chard, where he saw a flock of 
chickens. “Hello!” he said. 

“What are you doing out of your 
pen?” demanded Mrs. Red Hen. 


Autumn Leaves 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The leaves are little parachutes 
Descending light and airy, 

They slowly eddy in and out 
And carry down a fairy! 


They’re tinted brilliant autumn 
shades 
Of yellow, red and brown; 
They move through calm and 
frosty air 
And softly settle down. 


They weave and waver here and 
there, 
Then make a gentle glide, 
They lift and lightly soar aloft 
And give the elves a ride! 


“You know you ducks are not al- 
lowed in this orchard.” 

“Why — why, I thought we 
might be friends.” Pekin Duck had 
never met’such a rude chicken. 

“*A new-comer, eh!” sneered a 
great big Tom Turkey. His tail 
was spread in a huge fan, as he 
reached down and gave Pekin a 
severe peck on the head. “Gobble! 
gobble!” he warned. 

Before Mr. Turkey could strike 
again, Pekin, with his wings out- 
spread, was waddling as fast as he 
could back across the orchard. | 

“‘What’s the matter, Duck?” Mr. 
Miller caught him and put him 
back in the pen. The young duck 
sat down in a corner and tears slid 
down into his feathers, as he hid 
his head under his wing. 

“Quack! quack! What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Pekin peeped out from under his 
wing. “Quack! quack!” he answered. 

“We would like to be friends,” 
said one of the strange creatures in } 
the pen. 

“T don’t know you,” answered 
Pekin, sniffling. 

“Why, we are your cousins.” 

“My cousins!” replied Pekin. “I 
never heard of you!” Just then 
some grains of corn were tossed over 
the fence. There was a scramble and 
fifteen flat beaks began scooping the 
grain. 

“Say!” exclaimed Pekin. “Your 
beaks are wide and flat just like 
mine — why — why — your feet 
are like mine, too! Webbed!” 

“Of course!” was the answer. 
“What did you think we were like? 
All ducks have wide flat beaks and 
web feet.” 

“You mean you are ducks, too?” | 
Pekin Duck was too surprised for 
words. 

“What did you think we were?” 
laughed the others. 

Then Pekin had to explain all 
about how he had grown up with 
chickens and turkeys. That he had 
no idea there was another duck in 
the whole world. “Say! This corn 
is good!” Young Pekin Duck went 
to work scooping up his share of the 
delicious food. 
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A prairie dog town 


Underground Shelters 


DYER KUENSTLER 


Ar THE first sign of cold 
weather, the woodchuck, ground 
squirrel. doormouse and many other 
animals disappear into some hole 
or shelter for a long winter sleep. 
Frequently these burrows possess 
no storerooms, and they are often 
abandoned when. warm’ weather 
arrives. 

As we study the habits of the wild 
life around us, we discover that 
many other animals dig elaborate 
burrows in which they live all the 
year round. These underground 
homes contain one or more store- 
rooms, a nest or livingroom, and 
possibly a small room for a toilet at 
the end of some far passage. 

Each burrow has two or more 
doors, which are usually well hid- 
den by grasses, or by some over- 
hanging bush. At the first sign of 
danger. the owner starts for his 
nearest door and disappears out of 
sight. 

The Prairie Dog makes no at- 
tempt to hide his front door. The 
hole to his burrow is surrounded 
by a mound of excavated earth 
which is often two feet in height 
and three across. The owner fre- 
quently sits on the top of this circu- 
lar mound and suns himself. This 
mound prevents water from drain- 
ing into the hole. It is also used for a 


Prairie dogs are sociable animals 
and like to live in colonies. Years 
ago, before our prairies were culti- 
vated, prairie dog towns dotted 
the land. A few colonies still exist 
in certain parts of Texas, and 
Arizona, and also on the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

When several prairie dogs roam 
about their village, eating grass or 
visiting their neighbors, one dog 
remains on his mound to act as 
sentry. If a fox or coyote creeps 
toward the colony. the watchman 
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gives three sharp little barks and 
jerks his black-tipped tail up and 
down. At the first yap all prairie 
dogs stand erect, and if the warning 
is repeated, they race for their bur- 
rows and disappear from sight. 

But if an eagle flies over the 
town, the first dog that notices the 
feathered enemy gives a cry of 
alarm. This yap is repeated by all 
members of the colony, after which 
they race for their holes. 

A prairie dog measures about 
twelve inches in length without its 
tail. They are really plump, buff- 
colored ground squirrels. The pi- 
oneers who traveled slowly over the 
prairies named them “dogs” be- 
cause their yap resembled the bark 
of a puppy, or small dog. 

The striped gopher or spermo- 
phile is also a ground squirrel. This 
odd little creature still dwells on 
the prairies of the Middle West. 
There are several different kinds of 
gophers or ground squirrels. Most 
of them possess cheek pockets in 
which they store food while on the 
way to their burrows. 


The striped Canadian Gopher 
makes’ its burrow on mountain 
slopes. These Colombis gophers live 
in colonies of ten to one hundred 
inhabitants. When alarmed they 
utter chirp-like calls or whistles, and 
dive for their holes. 

During the summer months they 


grow very plump, and before cold 
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weather sets in they disappear into 
their burrows for their long winter 
sleep. A number of these animals 
have been known to spend more 
than half the year hibernating im 
their snug grass-lined nests. 

Smallish slender gophers often 
inhabit waste ground in the Middle 
States. A short time ago a colony of 
these gophers chose a sloping rail- 
road embankment for their town. 
On the north side of the embank- 
ment a highway ran parallel with 
the reilroad, but the gophers soon 
got used to the noise of passing 
trucks and cars. People gazing out 
of their car windows frequently saw 
one or more slender gopher stand- 
ing erect, glancing around at the 
world. However, when the rumble 
of an approaching train was heard, 
the little buff-colored creatures dis- 
appeared like magic. 

The Striped Eastern Chipmunk is 
a frisky, gay-colored little fellow. 
He belongs to the squirrel family, 
but when alarmed he does not scam- 
per up the nearest tree — he races 
toward the front door to his burrow. 
As soon as seeds and nuts become 
ripe, he spends most of his time 
filling his cheek pockets with food, 
and stacking it up in one of his 
underground storerooms. 

He also sleeps through the win- 
ter. However, on mild days he 
wakes up and eats a good meal in 
one of his storerooms. 

If you study the sketch of the 
chipmunk’s burrow, you will notice 
that overlapping rocks protect one 
entrance from rain. The other hole 
comes out between the roots of the 
tree where the earth is high. Here 
all water drains downward and does 
not enter the mouth of the burrow. 

A naturalist once dug up the 
burrow of a chipmunk to see what it 
looked like. Roots of trees, rocks 
and other obstacles had apparently 
decided the owner which way to 
dig in many instances, and the 
many “rooms” and twisting pas- 
sages covered a large area. Over two 
quarts of grain were found in the 
storerooms. 

The naturalist took the sleepy 
chipmunk home and placed him in 
a large cage, in a fairly warm place. 
Pretty soon the chipmunk became 
alert and demanded his freedom. 
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Chipmunks prefer to live alone and these youngsters will soon leave 
their mother’s burrow for holes of their own. 


Rough sketch of a chipmunk’s burrow. 
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However, it was still too cold to let 
the little fellow go, so for the rest of 
the winter he feasted on peanuts, 
nuts and sunflower seeds. He be- 
came quite tame, but in the spring 
when the cage was placed on the 
jawn, and the door opened, Mr. 
Chipmunk scampered off into the 
meadow beyond, without giving a 
good-bye shake of his tail. 

The burrow of the Kangaroo Rat 
often measures more than 25 feet 
across and four feet in depth. But in 
spite of its large size the owner 
never feels satisfied with his home. 
He is always adding more passages 
and doors and plugging up old ones. 

He is also known as the pocket 
rat, because he possesses fur-lined At the first sign of danger the kangaroo rat leaps for his burrow and jumps 


cheek pockets. People familiar with down the mouth of his nearest front door. 
his habits often follow the trail of 


the desert rat from grassy places blind and earless. However, he is the two circles together by several 
where he stuffs seeds into his pock- neither. His tiny ears are well passages. Then because he is always 
ets, to his burrow, which may be a _hidden by his soft thick fur; and his hungry, he digs new passages from 
quarter of a mile away. This little eyes can be pushed forward when he the lower circle, in search of food. 
jumping rat lives in dry sandy is above ground, so that he can When the worms and grubs are all 
districts of the West and South see clearly. gone near his burrow, he moves on 
West. Above the picture of the mole isa and digs a new one. 

Mr. Mole spends most of his life sketch of his odd burrow. First 
digging for worms and grubs. He is Mr. Mole digs a passage about a 
rarely seen above ground even dur- foot into the ground, then he makes 
ing the spring or summer months, a circular room, shaped like a big 
but out in the country the farmers doughnut. Underneath he digs an- weather comes, he comes up for 
find new mole hills all the time. other, larger circle. “Here he has his food, which he finds in the roots of 
At a glance the mole appears to be den or living quarters. He connects 


During the winter his burrow is 
five or more feet below the surface 
of the ground, but as soon as warm 
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Hallowe'en Ride 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Zoom — Zoom — Zoom — Zoom 
Up through the sky 

On her magical broom 

Flies a mischievous witch 

In her tall pointed hat 

And perching beside her 

A grinning-faced cat. 


Zoom — Zoom — Zoom — Zoom But when the dawn opens 


Like a whisk about comet Her sleepy red eye, 
Dispelling the gloom, Not a witch or a kitten 
Where star beams are lighted Can anyone spy. 

To show them the way, They have vanished to air, 
They frisk and they frolic And will never be seen 
In hob goblin play. Till another year passes 


And comes Hallowe’en. 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. COMPANY 


teachers are using the Flo-master in schoolroom instruction and activity. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 

Please send me Kingman’s “Water Color Notes,” a 10-page reprint 
of this famous. artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, 
papers, and brushes recommended by Mr. : Eines to his students. Profusely 


illustrated. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample packet of Dixon Pencils, especially designed for 
the primary grades. 


No. of Pupils ........ 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures for 25c 


eee 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 
Write for sample rulers and prices 


Street 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 


Please send me the Sunshine Christmas Catalog, complete details on Sun- 
shine’s a plan for spare time profits plus samples on approval 
” Sunshine’s nationally advertised Christmas cards. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

Please send me your free instructive leaflet “Getting The Most Out of 
Crayons.” 


Please send me the Flo-master School Bulletin illustrating the scores of ways | 
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Hallowe'en Pumpkins 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Pumpkins are yellow, 


Cheerful and gay; 
Pumpkins are jolly 


On Hallowe’en Day. 


Pumpkins are toothy, 
Pumpkins are bright, 
Pumpkins are spooky 
On Hallowe’en night! 


The Witch Who Wanted 

To Be Nice 

(From Page 52) 
her broom and soared into the sky. 
Up — up — above the tree-tops, 
up — up — she could see one shining 
star, far above. When she reached 
the Town, Louisa settled gently to 
the ground. She walked slowly 
through the streets. 
She saw a small black cat, weep- 
ing on the sidewalk. “What is the 
matter?” Louisa asked. “I thought 
black cats were supposed to howl 
on Hallowe’en night.” 
The cat looked up at Louisa with 
sad eyes. “But I’m not really a 
at,” he told her. “I’m a boy. A 
wicked witch made me a cat.” 
Louisa laughed and clapped her 
soft hands — they weren’t bony 
as witches’ hands usually are — and 
waved her magic broomstick over 
the cat. 
““Oolie-ka--alie--ka--spat!”’ 
this cat a boy again — 
that!” 
And the little boy jumped to his 
feet and ran away laughing. 

All night long Louisa walked 
about the Town, changing boys and 
girls from dogs and cats, and even 
stones, back into their proper forms 
again. 

When the first pink rays of the 
sun shone on the Town, Louisa 
wearily hopped onto her broom 
and flew slowly back to Wizard’s 
Wood. She fell into her little bed. 
tired but happy, for she had found 
a good use for the magic words that 
all witches know. 
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The Clearing Ground 


(From Page 3) 


Question: Please send me sources of materials 
(books, magazines, etc.) that will help me 
in working out a unit on Hygienic Clothing 
to be used in classroom health instruction 
of grades 1-6, with correlation of subjects. 
I should especially like some prepared units 
on same. 


Answer: Your Shoes and Your Feet, Klaussen (15c) 


} Clothes, McCrory (15c). Cotton, Sally Marks (15c). 


All published by American Education Press, 40 S. 
Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Story Book of Clothes, Petershams (60c), Winston. 
Excellent reference material might be secured by 
writing to: American Social Hygiene Association, 
50 W 50th St., N. Y. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Welfare Division, New York City. The Story of Wool, 
Cahill, (25c), Unit No. 14. Shoes, Brooks, (25c), Unit 
No. 29. Cotton, Gahau, (25c), Unit No. 74. These are 
Teacher Lesson Unit Series, published by Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Question: Can you suggest a list of Thanks- 

giving stories for the young children? 

Answer: “The Turkey’s Nest,” Lindsay, More 
Mother Stories, Platt and Munk; “The First Thanks- 
giving,” Story Hour, Wiggin, Houghton; ““Who Ate 
the Dollie’s Dinner,” For Children’s Hour, Bailey, 
Platt and Munk; “Story of Ruth and Naomi,” For 
Children’s Hour, Bailey, Platt and Munk; “‘A Thanks- 
giving Dinner That Flew Away,” Thanksgiving Stories, 
Butterworth, Appleton; “The Wheat Field,” The 
Golden Windows, Richards, Little Brown; ‘““The Ear of 
Corn,” Grimm, Good Stories for Great Holidays, 
Houghton Mifflin; ““The Ears of Wheat,” Olcott, Good 
Stories for Great Holidays, Houghton Mifflin; ““Grand- 
mother’s Thanksgiving,’ Wiggin, Half A Hundred 
Stories, Houghton Mifflin; ““The Master of the Har- 
vest,” Gatty, Good Stories for Great Holidays, Hough- 
ton. 


Question: Can you suggest a list of Thanks- 
giving poems for the younger children? 
Answer: “The Squirrel’s Thanksgiving,” Lindelar, 
Poems for the Young Child, Whitman (Chicago); 
“My Thankful Prayer,” Rose Waldo, Poetry Book 1, 
Rand; “Thanksgiving Munsterberg,” Golden Flute, 
John Day (New York); “We Thank Thee,” Renwick, 
Pieces for Every Day, Noble; “Because She Didn’t 
Think,” Cary, Poems for Young Child, Whitman; 
“A Child’s Grace,” Burns, Poetry Book 3, Rand. 
restion: Do you know of any Thanksgiving 
cords I could use in my classroom? 
nswer: Victor Records: “Thanksgiving Day,” 
98; ‘Thanksgiving Song,” 21044; “Thanksgiving 
vong,” Gaynor, 20623. 
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A New Book 


CREATIVE 
EXPRESSION 
with CRAYONS 


by Elise Reid Boylston 


With sound art philosophy this book tells you how to 
introduce ideas to pupils; how to build and hold their interest 
and how to guide and encourage them in doing poet 
creative art work. 

In addition, you benefit from the lifelong art teaching 
experience of the author. She describes the various methods 
for using crayons; resist wash, crayon etching, crayon painting, 
crayon ‘stencils, rubbed designs, transfer designs, crayons in 
simple craft work—to mention only a few—all presented with 
emphasis on creative teaching and doing. 

the many illustrations give you typical examples of crayon 
drawing by children; and at different grade levels—fire trucks 
in action, animals, faces and imaginary animals. A\ll these 
and many more helpful ideas this book brings are yours to use 
every day in your classes. 

19 compact instructive chapters with over 100 illusirations 
of children's crayon work—6 illustrations in color, 100 pages. 


MAIL COUPON NOW — Only $3.95 postpaid 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 
439 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send the New Book CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS. 


if I do not like the book I return 
Send bill payable in 30 days. 


Question: Some of my children make fre- 
quent requests for words during the silent 
study period. What is the cause of this and 
how can it be remedied? 


Answer: The cause is usually that the child has had 
insufficient training in finding phonetic elements in 
words or that he has not accumulated a sufficiently 
large stock of sight words. Possibly, too, he has always 
depended upon parent or teacher to tell him the word. 
Habits of self-help should be worked out with such 
children. When the child comes to the teacher for a 
word, the teacher should see if the child can get the 
word for himself either by reading through the sen- 
tence and getting the word from the context, or by see- 
ing familiar phonetic elements in the word. The teacher 
should always be ready to help the child to THINK the 
sounds and to SAY the word. Independent seatwork 
should be given these children — finding all words that 
begin or end alike, words that contain certain phonetic 
elements, small words in large words, words that com- 
plete a sentence, putting lines under words that have 
“at” in them, matching like beginnings and endings, 
underlining the right word, putting circles about the 
“b” words, counting the “‘c’”’ words on a page, supply- 
ing missing words in sentences, etc. 


| 
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CASH 


SELL FAMOUS EXCLUSIVE 


CHRISTMAS * $ 


WITH 6 MATCHING 
LINED ENVELOPES 


GET DETAILS TODAY-SEND NO MONEY 


Start Earning Big 
Money At Once! 


$$$ 1,000.00 Sales Contest $$$ 
ALL ed Sales People 
le. 


For Churches, Schools, So- 
cialg or Groups. Get Full 


Details Now! 


Write for Samples on Approval to: 
Springfield 1, Mass. —- sadena 3, Cal, 


Many other SUNSHINE EXCLU- 
SIVE CHRISTMAS BOX ASSORT- 
MENTS, Imprints, Scripture Text 
Religious Cards, etc. 

ery ~ « Gift Items «+ Sta- 
tionery °* Everyday Items . and 
Many Others 


Sunshine Art Studios, Inc., Dept. AC10 
(If you live East of Rockies write to Springfield 
office.) 


THE GIANT STORY — By Bea- 
trice Schenk de Regniers; illustrated 
by Maurice Sendak, (Harper & 
Bros.) Price $2.00. 

This is a charming and artistic 
picture book for the young chil- 
dren. It is a story about Tommy 
and the day he decided to be a 
giant. In his make-believe world 
he was talking in a make-believe 
manner — “I’m a Giant and I’m 
bigger than this house. I walk with 
my head way up high. 

Higher than the chimneys 
Higher than the treetops 
Higher than the sky?” 

Here in the charming story and 
the brilliant pictures, is Tommy’s 
day as a Giant. What a wonderful 
day it was! The only mistake 
Tommy made was when he said 
that Giants never get sleepy. Be- 
cause of course, they do, and the 
sleepier they get, the smaller they 
get, the smaller they get, sleepier 
and smaller, and _ sleepier and 
smaller. 

The Giant Story is Mrs. de Reg- 
niers’ first book. As a former nursery 
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Books In Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


school teacher, she knew exactly 
how to appeal to the small child. 
The pictures, superbly done by the 
brilliant Maurice Sendak, have add- 
ed greatly to the appeal. 


WINDY MORNING — By Harry 
Behn; illustrated by the author. (Har- 
court Brace and Co.) Price $2.00. 
This collection of poems for the 
young child is as crisp and fresh as a 
Spring morning. Each poem seems 


' touched with a style of its own, 
childlike and natural. 
. stories of Hans Christian Anderson, 
, some of these tiny poems touch 


Like the 


deep currents of feeling. They make 
children glad to be alive and 
grown-ups wish they could be chil- 
dren again. 

The verses are so very rhythmic 
and natural that they seem like 
little tunes that children hum when 
they see for the first time a new 
kite flying in the air, or snow on a 
hillside, or the rush of the sea, or a 
new playmate. Windy Morning, 
like The Little Hill, casts a spell of 
magic and delight over familiar 
things. It is a happy book for any 
age. It will be doubly welcomed by 
those who know and love the au- 
thor’s earlier books, The Little Hiil 
and All Kinds of Time. 


WILLIAM BRADFORD, PIL- 
GRIM BOY — By Bradford Smith; 
One of the books from The Childhood 
of Famous Americans Series. (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company) Price $1.75. 

It seems fitting and right that 
Bradford Smith, descendant and 
authoritative biographer of William 
Bradford, should have written this 
book. It is a story of challenging 
interest, great delight, and true 
inspiration. With real pathos and 
feeling, the author gives us the boy- 
hood experiences of young William 
Bradford. He tells us of William’s 
first contact with King James, 
when as a very small boy he tried to 
save the King from being pushed 
into a ditch. The unappreciative 
King struck at William with his 
riding whip and _ shouted,. “Take 


your hands off me, you dirty urchin! 
Have you no respect for your King?” 
Young William Bradford had no 
use for Kings from that moment on. 

Delightful escapades are related 
of young William tending his grand- 
father’s sheep and roaming Sher- 
wood Forest with his friends, pre- 
tending all the while to be Robin 
Hood and his merry men. A thrill- 
ing story is told of the supposedly 
blind beggar, who not only de- 
manded the food the boys had, but 
thrust a knife at William’s throat 
and forced them to leave him their 
jackets. 

William learned how to read his 
grandfather's Bible, and _ the 
Twenty-third Psalm became his 
prayer and guide through life. While 
at church in Babworth, he met 
kindly William Brewster, who be- 
came his friend and tutor and who 
later led the Pilgrims to America. 

The trials and experiences of the 
Pilgrims in escaping from England 
to Holland, the voyage of The May- 
flower and the founding of the 
Plymouth Colony are told by the 
author so as to arouse breath-taking 
interest in the early chapters of our 
country and our freedom. 

In this story of the boyhood of the 
Pilgrims’ great and inspired leader. 
children may not only understand 
how he could become a thinker and 
a man of action, farmer, business 
man, magistrate, diplomat anc inan 
of God, but they will be truly in- 
spired by the courage that made our 
history possible. This book should 
be a must in every school library. 


RAPHAEL SEMMES, TIDE WaA- 
TER BOY — By Dorothea J. Snow, 
one of the books from The Child- 
hood of Famous 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company) Price 
$1.75. 

Dorothea Snow, who has already 
delighted children is her Eli Whit- 
ney and John. -lones, has now 
given to youth a» «© realistic and 
exciting story of one of the most 
famous admirals of American his- 
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tory. The author takes us back to 
the early childhood of Raphael 
Semmes, when he used to spend 
hours watching the Baltimore Clip- 
per make its way up the Potomac 
River. “Someday I’m going to be 


§ a skipper of a clipper,” he would 


say to his brother Sam. 

Children, particularly boys, will 
love those days that Rafe spent 
in his little sailboat going up and 
down the salt water creeks that 
flowed into the Potomac. But that 
one day when he ventured out into 
the big Potomac itself and found 
himself churning in the waves 
caused by one of the new steam- 
boats, was a real test of Raphael’s 
courage and seamanship. Although 
Raphael never got his wish to be 
“the skipper of a clipper,” the war 
between the States demanded his 
skill and training. He became the 
worst enemy of Northern shipping; 
his cruiser Alabama (named for his 
adopted state) was the most daring 
raider on the seas. ““Semmes of the 
Alabama” was one of the distin- 


guished heroes of the South, feared 
in war and respected in peace. 
Here is an especially good and ex- 
citing story for old and young who 
enjoy the sea and the big ships. 


AWAKE AND AWAY — By Leslie 
W. Irwin, Ph. D.; Waid W. Tut- 
tle, Ph. D.; Caroline De _ Kelver, 
B.S. Illus. by Martha E. Miller 
and Miriam S. Hurford. Published 
by Lyons and Carnahan. 

This gaily animated picture book, 
one of the Health-Happiness-Suc- 
cess Series, is especially suitable for 
the early primary grades. The col- 
orful illustrations of Don, Jane and 
Julie show the children how to apply 
the health and safety rules in their 
everyday lives. 


GROWING DAY BY DAY — By 
Leslie W. Irwin, Ph. D.; Waid W. 
Tuttle, Ph. D.; Caroline De Kel- 
ver, B.S. Illus. by Gladys Turley 
Michell. Published by Lyons and 
Carnahan. 

From the Health-Happiness-Suc- 
cess Series, this wonderfully illus- 
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trated ‘“‘first reader’ teaches the 
child the basic fundamentals of 
health and safety applied to every- 
day life. The illustrations, in color, 
will stimulate questions and dis- 
cussions in the classroom, thereby 
imparting the lesson without being 
didactic. 


Sammy Spider's Shawl 
(From Page 51) 


And Robert Bruce, King of Scots, 
rose from his knees, brushed off 
his battle-stained clothes, and strode 
straight and tall through the door- 
way. 

Sammy crawled after him, for one 
last look at a real king. But of 
course, King Robert was too far 
off by now, so Sammy headed for 
bome. 

“Just think,” he said, “a king!” 
And what big steps Sammy took, 
and what a wide smile was on his 
face, and what a happy feeling was 
inside him as he hurried home to 
Momma. Oh, he would have so 
much to tell her! 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING in Primary 


Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 is right 
in size, shape and in softness, black- 
ness and strength of lead. 


Primary Teachers should write to us 


for a free sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencil Products — 153AC 


. Jersey City 3, N. J. 


Knitting, Hypnosis and 

the Three R's 

(From Page 15) 
munity to iron out its difficulties 
was the formation of “curriculum 
councils,” which are fast becoming 
popular in the individual schools. 
These councils are study groups in 
which parents meet with principal 
and faculty to discuss curriculum 
problems. 

Fourth, pupil achievement 
throughout the city’s schools is to 
be checked through a series of six 
nationally used standardized tests. 
Some of these tests are designed to 
measure skill in the drill subjects 
and in social studies, science, litera- 
ture and English. Others include 
personality analysis, a mental 
health analysis, and an appraisal of 
the pupil’s ability to express him- 
self, his ability to think, his vocabu- 
lary and his ability to utilize sources 
of information. 

Tests will be sent to Chicago for 
scoring. Later, experts will interpret 
test results for school officials and 
teachers. 

Parents and teachers will then 
know how the youngsters compare 
in scholastic achievement, person- 
ality development and social ad- 
justment, with other pupils through- 
out the country. The school system 
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will be revised in the light of weak- 
nesses revealed by the tests. 

Parents will be enlightened as to 
whether the schools of their city are 
up to national standard, and there- 
fore, whether or pot their criticisms 
of the schools are justified. 

In any community where friction 
arises between home and _ school, 
these and similar suggestions might 
be adapted and employed. 

In any case, regardless of subject 
matter presented of methods of 
presentation, children’s emotional 
adjustment to education depends in 
great part on cooperation, comprom- 
ise and understanding between home 
and school. Children’s loyalties must 
not be divided if they are to pre- 
serve the proper sense of security. 

Parents must understand that 
education, like all other fields of 
progress, must be subjected to a 
certain amount of experimentation. 
And teachers must remember that 
there is much of the “old fash- 
ioned” which is still useful in edu- 
cating children. Because a method is 
old, 


poor; 


it does not follow that it is 
nor are all new ideas good 
ones. 

Above all, 


should know each 


teachers and parents 
not as 
but as hu- 


other, 
teachers and parents, 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West. including Ariz., Calif.. 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS) AGENCY 


S. NAT BANK BLDG WILL 


Unexcelled 
Service 


Moe DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 


“PICTURES INFLUENCE THE THINKING OF CHILDREN" 


Teachers find the PERRY PICTURES an invaluable aid in creating interest. They have proved 
their worth over the years, and are so inexpensive, ONL Y TWO CENTS each for 30 or more, 
size 5% x 8. A larger size, 10 x 12, at TEN CENTS each for 6 or more. 


We suggest that you send 60 cents for 30 lovely sepia pictures 
selected especially for children; or $1.00 for 50 of them. Give 
one to each child, and have him write or tell its story. 


For nature work, a set of 25 animal pictures in colors, size 
7 x 9, for $1.00. Interesting and educational. Every school- 
room should have this set. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, 
and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


‘he Perry Pictures ©. 


Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


man beings with a common problem | 
to solve — the problem of equipping 
children to be happy and_ useful ff 


citizens in the American way of life. 


A Health Jack-O-Lantern 
(Page 42) 


Primary boys and _ girls enjoy } 


drawing, coloring, 
their own Health Jack-o-lanterns 


and arranging 


made of various combinations of } 


fruits and vegetables. The sample 
enclosed may be used to inspire 
the children to think out their own 
arrangements. If there is no time 
for this, the pattern may be dupli- 
cated. 


A Dozen Autumn Leaves 
(From Page 39) 


Thanks, dear momma. Now we'll 
go 
Out in the world to try 
To carry out the plans we made — 
Goodbye! Goodbye! Goodbye! 
(Willie Wind blows leaves off left 
of stage, their arms waving. He 
stands near Momma Tree and 
Lola.) 
Willie Wind: (to Momma Tree): 
Now, your children all are gone 
Except this little one; 
Goodbye! I must be going, for 
My work is never done. 
Momma Tree: (smiling) 
Thank you, Willie. Thank you; 
You've been very kind 
(Willie Wind puffs and blows off 
right of stage. Momma Tree tight- 
ens arms around Lola): 
And now I'll sing my sleepy song 
For leaves, if you don’t mind. 
(Lola smiles and snuggles closer.) 
Momma Tree: (sings to tune of 
Little Bo-peep): 
Sleep, my leaves, throughout the 
night; 
I’m sure sweet dreams will come. 
You will like your nice new homes 
Um - um - um - um - um - um 
um - um - um. (Lola sleeps.) 


(Elf enters right of stage with} 


night curtain. Hangs it over day 


curtain. Exits left of stage.) 
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Yes, at your say-so, we'd be happy to rush a free copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
to any of your friends and teaching associates that you wish. We feel, since you read 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and realize what a fine teaching aid it is, you know many people 
you would like to introduce to this magazine. We've contacted many important teachers 
like you, but we admit we perhaps .missed many others. By sending us the names of your 


friends, anywhere in the United States or Canada, you can help us introduce “your” 
ide — monthly publication to them. 


we'll 


bye! 
" + Just fill in the coupon at the bottom of the page. Add more names to a separate list if 
i you wish. Then, to all these friends we'll send a copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and 
qe tell them we’re doing it at your suggestion. 
Remember, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is the only publication edited solely for Primary 
Tree): and Kindergarten Teachers. 
i Fill in the coupon today. Do it now and your friends will receive a copy of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD in a few days. 
ig, for 
| BULK SUBSCRIPTION RATES: REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
os 3 or 4 — $3.50 each One year — $4.00 
ws off § 5, 6, or 7 — $3.00 each Two years — $7.00 
tight- J 8 or 9 — $2.75 each Three years — $10.00 
10 or more — $2.65 each Clip the handy coupon below, and send it along 
Y a | In one package to one address. Minimum order, today.... We will start sending you AMERICAN 
— <8 3 subscriptions. Use handy coupon on lower right. CHILDHOOD immediately. 
closer.) 
une of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Springfield 2, Mass. Springfield 2, Mass. 
put the ) Please send a free copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD to: [_] Enter a Regular Subscription for— 
NAME, 1 yr. $4.00; 2 yrs. [] $7.00; 3 yrs. $10.00. 
come. ADDRESS_ Bulk Subscriptions at $ 
y homes — to be sent to the same address. 
yer day§ CiTy____ STATE__ Please bill me [_] Check or Money Order enclosed 
Lage.) 


et NDS A FREE COP 
OUR CHIEDHOOD 


Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your choice of tuck or lift-lid box — 
in conventional round, or the popular ‘“‘No-Roll" shape. Write today 
for the new catalog of Milton Bradley Educational Materials. 


Crayon Flattery 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and their 
pupils make the most of our 
products is as much a part of 
Milton Bradley Service as the 
making of fine quality art 
materials. Mail coupon today 
for your free copy of the in- 
formative folder, ‘Getting 
the Most Out of Crayons.” 


wm CRAYRITE 


There’s a new thrill for you and your pupils the first time you use 
Crayrite Crayons flat on the side the way these sketches were 
made. Forms grow like magic— and because these are 
Milton Bradley quality crayons, colors blend so beautifully. (And 
you'll never again call a broken or short crayon ‘‘waste’’!) 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


£ Dept. AC39, Springfield 2, Mass. 
# 


Please send me your folder, ‘Getting the Most 
Out of Crayons.” 


MILTON Address 


B60 - 1953 BRADLEY 


City, Zone, State 
I teach Grade at 
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